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Mopern flights around the world have certainly fa- 
miliarized us with Siberian geography. 


Once Europe was satisfied with just “hands across the 
sea”’ but now it wants the one from America to sign checks. 


ARTHUR BrisBANE and many others to the contrary and 
notwithstanding, it looks as if the next war will be fought 


with I. O. U.’s. 


AN ARTICLE in the Saturday Evening Post says we need 
more Boston tea parties. What for—to throw bad liquor 
overboard from the rum runners? 


Wuart this country really needs is something to take 
the shine off the seat of trousers. 


Some of the plans that are being brought forward to 
cure the depression remind us of some of the cantaloupes 
we have cut into lately. 


A Tax on American tourists is proposed by France. Sure, 
go ahead and tax them and make them feel at home while 
over there! 


A COY COOLIDGE? 
OLONEL COUPAL, the White House doctor dur- 


ing the Coolidge administration, confides to the world 
that Calvin Coolidge ‘“‘would have loved to be the first 
third-term president of the United States,” and that when 
he said he did not “choose” to run he was assuming a coy 
attitude, in the language of Owen Young, in order to 
attract political following. It is to be hoped that this will 
prove to be a mistaken judgment of Mr. Coolidge. It 
puts him in a poorer light. It colors him more as a hypo- 
crite than the plain-spoken, honest Cal of popular esteem. 
It also pictures him as personally ambitious in a way dia- 
metrically opposite to the unselfish attitude of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson and other founding fathers. They were ambi- 
tious for the good of the country, and therefore rejected 
proposals to serve more than eight years. When Coolidge 
uttered his “do not choose” sentence he ranked himself 
magnanimously on their side. Now he is charged with 
having been “just fooling,” and to have really had his per- 
sonal ambition foremost in his thoughts and desires. It is 
to be hoped that “honest Cal” can convince us that he has 
been maligned. 


Mayse after we finish helping the poor Germans and 
the Armenians and the Chinese we can get around to help- 
ing those Americans who need help, too. 


Some folks never realize the power of love until they 
notice how it holds up traffic on Sunday afternoons. 
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EDITORIAL 








COOPERATION 


RESIDENT GREEN of the American Federation 

Labor said: “I would rather have 100,000,000 n 
work five days a week than 60,000,000 work six days 
week and have 40,000,000 idle.” That sounds both 
sonable and sympathetic. And with the same logic a; 
spirit it may be said that those employers who spread ov: 
their pay roll money among the whole number of work: 
instead of discharging two-fifths in order to maintain ¢ 
wages of the three-fifths are both wise and just. In tim: 
like these mutual aid and cooperation are of inestimab|: 
benefit. Everybody connected with a business should be 
ready to make a sacrifice, if needed, to keep it going, there 
would be less unemployment. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread. Half a job is far better than idleness, despair 
and possibly hunger. When an automobile comes to an 
exceedingly rough stretch of road it is necessary to yo 
into low gear for a while. The same is true of the ec 
nomic car. 


RUSSIA’S CHANCE 
LS pcg: communists claim that they have the only true, 


just, proper and successful economic system, and tl. 
have been trying hard to persuade the rest of the world : 
believe them and imitate them. Now is their chance. ‘| |) 
world-wide economic depression would appear made 
their order. The “capitalistic” system, or whatever system 
the other countries have, has very evidently broken down 
or at least stalled. Now if that new communistic machine 
is as good as they say it is it will proceed to show up t! 
old-model capitalistic car. If while thousands are going 
hungry and otherwise suffering in the other countries Rus 
sia takes comfortable care of all within her boundaries then 
the world will be impressed. There was never a more 
suitable time or a better opportunity than now to show 
the world the benefits of a new governmental system. [\ 
erybody is agreed that something is wrong with the system 
that will let millions suffer from want while there is « 
surplus of goods of every kind, but not even the expert 
economists can tell us where the trouble is. Let Moscow 
show us—not tell us. 


CHESS MASTERS 


HERE should be filed away mentally for reference, in 

case of need, the fact that the American team at Prague 
this summer won the international chess championship. Not 
that it is unusual for American teams to win championship 
but when they run faster, jumper farther or hit harder 
than Europeans the latter are prone to insinuate that the 
American superiority is all physical—plain animal. ‘They 
hint that when it comes to art, literature, music and hig! 
brow stuff in general they are the whole cheese and the 
Americans mere imitators—even imitate the way Europeans 
dress and talk. Well, chess is an intellectual game. Give 
us a little credit, please, even if our champions did ha\ 
such names as Isaac Kashdan, Israel Horowitz and He: 
man Steiner. We have all kinds of Americans; that 
the source of our strength. And besides, don’t forget that 
some Americans won a bridge tournament over in Euro; 
somewhere last -year—but it may be as well to say no mo 
about that. 


Money may still talk but folks can’t spend all the 
time eavesdropping. 
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crops flourishing and 

food prices getting 
cheaper it was neverthe- 
less easy to look ahead and see mil- 
lions of unemployed confronted with 
hardships and hunger with the coming 
of the winter months. Therefore gov- 
ernment officials, labor and business 
officials, heads of charitable and wel- 
fare organizations and others began 
a survey of the field, of probable needs, 
and the formation of plans to cope 
with the situation. 

“The problem, whatever it may be, 
will be met,” stated the President. He 
said that government bureaus were 
engaged in an exhaustive study of last 
winter’s experience and next winter’s 
probable requirements, and that he 
had been in communication with sev- 
eral governors and other public au- 
thorities. He also said that he had 
had conferences with leaders of relief 
and business organizations throughout 
the country. Though indicating that 
amore definite program of aid would 
be announced after the studies had 
been completed the President was not 
specific as to how far the federal gov- 
ernment was willing to go. His idea 
seemed to be a general cooperation by 
all possible agencies. 

The gloomiest outlook appeared to 
be held by the American Federation 
of Labor. President Green estimated 
the unemployed for the winter at 
7,000,000 and thought relief needs 
would be twice as great. Chairman 
John Barton Payne of the Red Cross, 
after a visit to the White House, in 
which he was said to have discussed 
a drive for funds, said the condition 
was “not alarming,” and declared that 
the burden of caring for the unemploy- 
ed rests primarily on states, counties 
and municipalities. Two other visi- 
lors to the White House were Silas 
Strawn, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and Julius 
Barnes, chairman of the board. They 
revealed that their organization had 
undertaken a survey of the unemploy- 
ment situation through local chambers 
of commerce all over the country, 
seeking data from communities as to 
their resources and facilities for un- 
employment relief. 


One leading thought and desire 
among all these officials and organiza- 
llons is to avoid, if possible, a govern- 
ment dole. Said Mr. Strawn: “Many 
of our statesmen love the role of help- 
ing the proletariat, and unless we have 
accurate information and a definite 
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President Moves to Line Up All Helpful Agencies 
to Aid Unemployed and Avoid Dole Legislation 


plan Congress will be flooded with all 
kinds of fool proposals.” More clearly 
explaining his meaning he added: “It 
would be deplorable if this country 
ever reached the place where it voted 
a dole. When we do that, in my opin- 
ion we have hit the toboggan as a 





nation.” Chairman Payne also made 
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—Altoona (Pa.) Mirror 
“What's Wrong with This Picture?” 


his contribution to the same thought 
in this way: “We must guard against 
the dole. One look at England and 
Germany, where a dole system is at 
work, should convince intelligent 
Americans that we want no such sys- 
tem in this country.” 

There was no dearth of suggestions 
of methods to deal with the problem. 
Acting Chairman Croxton of the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Employment Com- 
mittee is working to keep boys and 
girls in school to prevent their com- 
peting with heads of families who 
need jobs. The American Federation 
of Labor is urging shorter work hours 
so that available labor will be divided 
among a larger number, and asks em- 
ployers to assure employees of their 
jobs so that they will not be afraid to 
spend their money. A scheme com- 
ing from Harvard university is that 
the federal government lend the states 
a billion dollars without interest for 
the purpose of eliminating some 20,000 
grade crossings. Several senators have 
sponsored a plan to lend $100,000,000 
to states and cities to be used for un- 
employment relief. Many economists 
have indorsed the John Dewey plan 
for a federal works program calling 
for the expenditure of $5,000,000,000. 
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Preparing for a Winter of Distress 


Naturally many advocate 
their own hobbies as the 
solution for all troubles. 
One group, for instance, 
urges the legalization of beer to bring 
a billion in revenue and take care of 
unemployment. Another thinks every- 
thing would be hotsy totsy if two or 
three billion dollars more were dis- 
tributed among the war veterans “to 
put money in circulation.” 

Mr. Green of the Labor Federation 
sees a danger “that the economic struc- 
ture of the country will be over- 
thrown” unless the government in- 
creases its construction of public 
works. President Hoover predicted 
that $300,000,000 of federal construc- 
tion will be under contract by fall. He 
refused, however, to accept Mr. Green’s 
oft repeated suggestion of a great un- 
employment conference, and it is 
rather expected that the labor union 
head will carry his appeal to Con- 
gress. Mr. Green has_ pronounced 
against the dole, but not against a fed- 
eral appropriation for the unemployed. 

States, as a rule, are prevented by 
their constitutions from extending di- 
rect aid to the unemployed. Their 
most feasible method of helping is 
through programs of public works. 
Governor Murray of Oklahoma took 
the initiative in calling a conference 
of the states in the Mississippi basin 
to meet at Memphis on the unemploy- 
ment situation. The purpose was, the 
governor explained, “to decide how to 
provide work for the unemployed, 
what the work shall be and where 
the money is to be obtained.” That is 
really the whole problem in a nutshell. 

Cities were called upon by Mayor 
Hoan of Milwaukee to make a mass 
demand on Congress to set up a fund 
to match state appropriations for a 
dole to the unemployed. To this plea 
Mayor F, W. Dennelly of Trenton, 
N. J., replied: “The people of Trentoa 
do not desire or expect to have the fed- 
eral government assume our local re- 
sponsibility. I am irrevocably op- 
posed to any invasion of state or com- 
munity rights by the federal govern- 
ment.” 

The most constructive suggestion 
from the President’s Rapidan confer- 
ences was that the army and the Red 
Cross would form the backbone of the 
relief organization to cooperate witb 
local agencies. The army would act 
as a distributing agency and would 
lend tents, blankets and cots, in cases 
of acute distress, as has been the policy 
in flood disasters. 
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TOPICAL TOPICS 





GRAPE BRICK QUARREL 


[on raid of the Vino Sano Shop 
in New York where “grape 
bricks” were being rapidly sold 

over the counter started a number of 
repercussions. To be on the safe side 
legally sellers issued instructions that 
the bricks were to be dissolved in 
water and drunk “immediately” or 
they would turn into wine in 60 days. 
But agents said, this in effect told just 
how to make wine with them. So a 
suit is pending, and Karl Offer, Cali- 
fornia head of the Vino Sano plant, 
gave notice that he alone was respon- 
sible and that he would answer. He 
claimed to have been acquitted twice 
previously in federal courts. 

The stir came embarrassingly at a 
time when the Farm Board was consid- 
ering another loan of several million 
dollars to the California grape indus- 
try. Hesitation was attributed to the 
grape brick scandal, but the board kept 
silent. The Methodist Board of Pro- 
hibition, however, did not keep quiet. 
It condemned not only the board for 
aiding Fruit Industries, Ltd., but in- 
cluded its old friend Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, attorney for the concern. 
Mrs. Willebrandt, former dry cam- 
paigner, was charged with using her 
influence with the government and 
with drys for the benefit of law-vio- 
lating wine makers. Prohibition Di- 
rector Woodcock refused to get excit- 
ed about the grape concentrates. “You 
can’t convict anybody for violating the 
spirit of the law,” he said. 


WET-DRY DEBATE 


The wets and drys, strange to say, 
have yet failed to convince each other 
by their many arguments and figures. 
President Henry C. Curran of the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition 
Amendment asserted that if submitted 
to the country the voters would be two 
to one in favor of repealing the 18th 
amendment, and that candidates for 
president must be outspoken in their 
stand on prohibition. (See Pathfind- 
er poll, July 4 issue.) In spite of the 
indirect reprimand Representative 
Dyer of Missouri got when he went 
to the White House to propose four per 
cent beer, Representative Lamneck of 
Ohio wrote to the President asking him 
if he would sign a bill to legalize light 
wines and beer if Congress would pass 
such a measure. 

August Busch of St. Louis—Mr. 
Dyer’s district—figured from the old 
Anheuser-Busch records that legalized 
beer making would employ 1,250,000 
men and would raise $483,000,000 an- 
nual revenue. He was replying in 
New York to the American Business- 
men’s Prohibition Foundation which 
contended that restoration of beer 
would be neither a moral nor an eco- 
nomic benefit. Former Senator Reed 
of Missouri got into the argument in 
his own characteristic way by accus- 
ing the government of running speak- 
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Seems to be In to Stay 


easies and taking its “cut” out of the 
liquor profits made by gangsters. He 
had reference to prohibition agents 
offering to sell liquor in order to en- 
trap policemen and other officers. The 
Prohibition Bureau denied permitting 
any such practice. In Oregon hop 
growers announce that only wets need 
apply for jobs as pickers—‘men in 
sympathy with our product.” On the 
other hand the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals issued a “balance sheet” for 
10 years of prohibition, showing a loss 
of $363,000,000 in tax revenue balanced 
by a gain of $779,000,000 in auto and 
gas taxes and $2,000,000,000 in income 
taxes. 


CRUEL POLICE 


Just after flaying the Labor Depart- 
ment for cruelty toward aliens, for 
violating “the plainest dictates of hu- 
manity,” the Wickersham Commission 
assailed the cruelty of the police in 
the use of third-degree methods to 
extort confessions. This last report 
was called “Lawlessness in Law En- 
forcement” and presented the “naked 
ugly facts” of barbarous police prac- 
tice in 40 cities, which were named. It 
condemned such practices as beating 
prisoners with a rubber hose, sand 
bag or fist, holding them under water 
or pouring liquid up their nostrils, 
grilling murder suspects in sight of the 
corpses, and the like. There came a 
chorus of indignant protest and denial 
from cities generally, but the report 
had already stated that such practices 
were kept secret and usually denied. 
The study of the police was made by 
Zechariah Chaffee of Harvard univer- 
sity assisted by W. H. Pollak and C. S. 
Stern of the New York bar. 


MILITARY PRICE FIXING 
Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray was 
triumphant in shutting down some 
3,000 big oil wells in his state. Only 
one company showed resistance, and 
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it was quickly squelched by the )))\\j- 
tia. But the governor found after (.\. 
of nonproduction that the price . 
still 50 cents a barrel. The trou! 
everybody agreed, lay in Texas. 
State produces 40 per cent of the ¢ 
try’s oil to Oklahoma’s 23 per 
and the flush pools of Eastern ‘J, 
increased their output. Gover); 
Sterling regretted the lack of power |, 
follow his neighbor’s example, 
wrote Governor Murray that the |, 
lature was working hard at the qu 
tion and would soon procure ri 
“vital to the industry.” By way of «)- 
couragement he threatened to cal} «! 
the militia. Many oil operators iy 
Texas indorsed the closing progrii) ty 
force the price to $1 a barrel, and {\e, 
denounced the Texas operators why 
shipped cheaper oil to Oklahoma re- 
fineries. While Governor “Alfalfa |i!” 
defied the courts to stop him lx 
nounced that “the interests” had 
proached him with an offer of §1:8.- 
000 for his campaign fund to run { 
the presidency. “I turned it dow 
he said; “I’d rather live in privat 
life than have my hands tied.” 


POOR FARM BOARD! 


It might be suspected that were i! 
not for hard times it would be rather 
hard to get anybody to accept a josi- 
tion on the Federal Farm Board, so 
great are its troubles within and its 
condemnation without. Frank Evans 
of the American Farm Bureau {filled 
the gap left by C. C. Teague, but th 
vacancy made by the retirement of 
Sam R, McKelvie was left open. With 
Germany making unacceptable pro- 
posals to buy wheat and cotton on 
long-term credits and senators object 
ing to the board selling anything at 
all, prices kept descending and there 
came rumors of a break with the 
board by the Northwest grain coop- 
eratives. In fact, there were plenty 
of prophecies that the next Congress 
would abolish the board. Perhap; 
there would be no congressional «)- 
jections to the appeal for wheat to feed 
10,000,000 Chinese flood sufferers. That 
would mean giving it away. In th 
meantime the Department of Agricu!- 
ture issued its regular prediction of 
a bumper cotton crop—15,584,000 bales 
—causing a big drop in price and the 
usual protest from Southern senators 
threatening an investigation of the de- 
partment. 

Cotton immediately became the main 
problem of the Farm Board. Looking 
around for a “strong man” to tak« 
charge it simply “drafted” Alexander 
Legge, its former chairman, and mac 
him director-at-large of the Cotton 
Stabilization Corp. From Governor 
Bilbo of Mississippi came a suggestion 
that cotton farmers plow under ever) 
third row of the present crop, and the 
board acted on it immediately. Tele- 
grams signed by Chairman Stone wer 
sent to the governors of the 10 leadi's 
cotton states asking them to enlis' 
farmers and bankers and “every av:!! 
able agency” in carrying out the plan. 
As an inducement it was promised that 
cooperatives would be asked to hol 
the 2,000,000 bales they now own fro!!! 
trade channels. The estimated pr 
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duction plus the carry-over supply, it 
was pointed out, would amount to 
more than 24,500,000 bales, while the 
world’s consumption of American cot- 
ton would be less than 14,000,000 bales. 
The proposal was received with mixed 
feelings by governors and state com- 
missioners of agriculture. Some wel- 
comed it, but others saw difficulties 
and suggested other schemes. 


PROFESSOR DEFENDED 

The day is past when a lordly board 
of trustees may kick out a poor worm 
of a college professor through a whim 
or in a fit of bad humor and then hear 
no more about it. A committee of the 
American Association of University 
Professors studied the case of Profes- 
sor Herbert A, Miller, dismissed last 
spring from the University of Ohio, 
exonerated him, and informed the uni- 
versity that he must be reinstated if 
that institution “is to regain the esteem 
of intelligent opinion throughout the 
country.” The chief complaint against 
Miller was that he had made a speech 
in Bombay inciting Hindus to civil 
disobedience. Apparently the trustees 
were the only ones to complain—no 
protest having been heard from Brit- 
ish authorities. The committee of pro- 
fessors concluded that personal ani- 
mus against the professor on the part 
of one or two members of the board 
was responsible for the dismissal. The 
faculty of the university and of sev- 
eral other. universities had already 
formally protested. The professors’ 
association takes up from 20 to 30 
cases Of dismissals a year and exerts 
a powerful moral force in such ques- 
tions, 


HOOVER DAM STRIKE 


When some 1,400 laborers on the 
Hoover Dam at Boulder City, Nev., 
struck for a minimum wage of $5 in- 
stead of $4 a day—to which it had 
been reduced some time ago—Super- 
intendent Crowe of the Six Companies, 
Inc., contractors, gave a flat refusal 
and told the men to take their money 
and go. He said to make the conces- 
sions demanded would cost the com- 
pany $2,000 daily, or $3,000,000 in the 
seven years allowed for the work. He 
added that because of the excessive 
heat, which resulted in many prostra- 
tions and several deaths, it had been 
planned to suspend operations, par- 
ticularly since the work was six weeks 
ahead of schedule, but had continued 
in order that the men might not be de- 
prived of employment. Most of the 
striking men were employed in the 
diversion tunnel, through which the 
river will be routed while the dam is 
under construction, and the trouble 
was precipitated when machine drills 
were installed, sending hand-drillers 
to jobs paying less. The strikers made 
several other demands relating to sani- 
lary conditions and privileges. Crowe 
said Las Vegas agencies assured him 
of plenty of labor to replace the 
Strikers. 

—————_o- oe — 
IT’S THE HEAT 

On July 27th last the mercury rose to 
ll4 in Brawley, a California town which 
has been so hot this summer that when 
4 dog chases a cat they both walk. 





Freeing Uncle Sam of Aliens 


First Time Since Civil War Immigrants Fewer than 100,000 
Returning and Deported Aliens Outnumber Newcomers 


ly becoming a condition. Dur- 

ing the fiscal year of 1931, 
which ended with June, a total of 97,- 
139 aliens were admitted to this coun- 
try. It was the first time since the 
Civil war that the annual figure has 
been less than 100,000. A more strik- 
ing fact is that during the last half of 
the year more people left this coun- 
try for residence abroad than there 
were newcomers to take up perma- 
nent residence here—more by 9,348. 

A generous proportion of the aliens 
leaving our shores for good got free 
passage from Secretary Doak of the 
Labor Department. Deportees num- 
bered 18,142—a record high to match 
the record low of immigrants. Sec- 
retary Doak has been very busy in 
weeding out the “reds.” But he was 
surprised and chagrined to see how 
many good people and respectable 
organizations tried to interfere in be- 
half of those agitators “whose an- 
nounced purpose is to overthrow the 
government of the United States by 
force and violence.” Mr. Doak com- 
plained that he could not understand 
“on what ground these organizations 
and these individuals base their rea- 
soning.” Anyway, they did not soften 
his resolution to continue active in 
the work. 

Trickery and subterfuge were used 
as well as plain pleading in order to 
help aliens in and save those here. 
A “reentry permit racket” was discov- 
ered in full operation in the immigra- 
tion bureau of New York. The scheme 
was to forge the signatures of for- 
eigners already admitted to America 
on fraudulent permits to reenter, and 
sell these to new immigrants for 
from $175 to $250... Care was taken 
that the physical characteristics of 
the immigrant tallied to some extent 
with those of the person named on the 
permit. It was said that thousands 
had come in through that door and 
were in grave dread of being caught 
and deported after having paid to en- 
ter. Arrests were made, and Secre- 


A MERICA for Americans is rapid- 





OUR OWN LIST 
OF PUBLIC ENEMIES 


Old Man Depression. 

The wet fanatic. 

The dry fanatic. 

. Bill collectors. 

. The road hog. 

Calamity Janes. 

Pollyannas. 

The terrible tariff. 

The house fly. 

Platinum blondes 
didn’t quite make 
shade. 

. Blathering radio announc- 
ers. 

. Santa Claus. 
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tary Doak ordered a thorough inves- 
tigation, suspecting some “higher-ups.” 
Italian names were in greatest use by 
these schemers. 

Radical aliens have become very 
bold during the economic depression 
and the prevalence of unemployment. 
They have been found among the 
leaders in all the big strikes, always 
urging opposition, violence and de- 
struction. On the first of August, “in- 
ternational anti-war day,” there was 
a demonstration by 10,000 communists 
in New York, and speakers denounced 
republicanism, democracy and reli- 
gion. Representative Fish of New 
York, who has made a special study 
of reds in this country, said: 


They do not fear our police, our courts 
or our jails, but they do fear deportation, 
and that is the most effective weapon 
against the kind of warfare communists 
are waging against the government of the 
United States. 


Recently Vice President Curtis came 
to the support of Mr. Fish’s stand 
by declaring in an article in the Moose 
Magazine: “We must rid the country 
of the mad influence of such aliens, 
and those whose object it is to over- 
throw our government. All alien 
criminals and racketeers should be 
deported, and the sooner this action 
is taken the better it will be for our 
country.” Of course not all the aliens 
deported were reds or criminals, but 
they were not wanted, and they were 
not here legally. One strong motive 
of Secretary Doak was finding or mak- 
ing more jobs for bona fide Americans. 
More than 500 of these deportees were 
sent home on their\own application. 
It is worthy of notice that nearly half 
of those shipped out, or 8,409, were 
returned to Mexico, while 2,276 were 
sent back to Canada. 

Strangely enough while the reins 
are tightened on immigration and the 
doors thrown wide open for deporta- 
tion in order to get rid of as many 
aliens as possible and keep the coun- 
try for Americans there came a con- 
trary suggestion from a rather high 
source. A committee of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended that Japanese and other Ori- 
entals be admitted to the United States 
on the quota basis. At present they 
are totally excluded. It was said that 
Pacific coast business men proposed 
recommending this action to Congress 
so that discrimination against Orien- 
tals might be eliminated. 
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AUGUST WHEEZE 
There, little cold, 
Don’t you cry; 
You'll be hay fever 
By and by! 
——————__—_o<g 
Dense Dorothy says that she COULD 
work harder at the office but she never 
did like showing off! 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 





EXPERTS AGREE ON PLAN 


The committee composed of finan- 
cial experts of the interested nations 
held sessions in London for three 
weeks and then submitted a plan for 
adjusting the Hoover moratorium on 
intergovernmental debts to the Young 
plan for the payment of reparations 
by the Central Powers. It was decid- 
ed that the suspended payments should 
be repaid in 10 equal annuities spread 
over the period from July 1, 1933, to 
July 1, 1943. This means that there 
will be a year’s interim between the 
expiration of the Hoover holiday and 
the beginning of repayments on the 
suspended obligations. It was further 
provided that the suspended payments 
should bear interest at the rate of 
three per cent and should be regarded 
as “absolute obligations involving no 
option of postponement” when they 
fall due. Most of the experts were of 
the opinion that it would have been 
much better if all payments affected 
by the Hoover proposal could have 
been postponed for a year, making 
money due in 1931 payable in 1932, 
that due in 1932 payable in 1933, and 
so on. That would have been a mora- 
torium in the real sense. But France 
and the United States had agreed to 
a different method and the experts 
were not free to follow their judg- 
ment in this respect. 


CHINA’S UNEMPLOYED 


The minister of industry at Shang- 
hai issued a statement in which he 
estimated the present number of un- 
employed persons in China at 200,- 
000,000, or nearly half of the nation’s 
total inhabitants. Those having no 
regular employment, he declared, live 
the best they can, doing occasional 
jobs, begging or receiving support 
from relatives. 


LONDON CRIME INCREASES 


Lord Byng, chief of Scotland Yard, 
reported a serious increase in major 
crimes in London during 1930 as com- 
pared with 1928. Murders in 1930 
numbered 21 as against 10 in the 
previous year, and the number of in- 
dictable offenses increased from 17,- 
664 to 20,553. Other crimes, particu- 
larly blackmail, bigamy and crimes 
of violence, also increased consid- 
erably. 


COMMUNIST ROUND-UP 


Royal mounted police, assisted by 
local authorities, made raids on com- 
munist headquarters in several cities 
of Canada and seized vast quantities 
of documents and arrested several 
radical leaders. The office of the at- 
torney general of Ontario province 
said the campaign was begun with a 
view of driving communists out of 
Canada. Two of the men arrested were 
Timothy Buck, political secretary of 
the communist party of Canada, and 


John Boychuk, organizer of the com- 
munist movement among the Ukra- 
nian population. Both of them were 
arrested on warrants charging viola- 
tion of the section of the criminal code 
which describes as unlawful any or- 
ganization the professed purpose of 
which is to bring about any govern- 
mental, industrial or economic change 
in Canada by force, violence or physi- 
cal injury to person or property. The 
law was passed in 1919, but it has 
never been tested in the courts, and the 
communist cases will serve that pur- 
pose. 


VIENNA ASKS FOR HELP 


The Austrian government sent a 
communication to the Council of the 
League of Nations recounting the fi- 
nancial troubles of the republic and 
asking the League to examine into the 
situation and “seek means of remedy- 
ing” it. A committee appointed at 
Geneva proceeded to Vienna almost 
immediately to make a general survey. 


DISTILLERS IN TANGLE 


Several large distilling firms in 
Canada brought suit in the superior 
court at Montreal asking that an agree- 
ment which they entered with other 
distillers be declared null and void 
on the ground that it violates the act 
by which Canada pledged herself not 
to export liquor to the United States. 
The plaintiff companies say that they 
entered the combine through false and 
fraudulent representations of the other 
distillers, who in fact, it is charged, 
named Dominion Factors, Ltd., their 
agent to handle shipments of liquor 
for eventual distribution south of the 
border. 


RADIO BAN PROTESTED 


When Winston Churchill, the bril- 
liant bad boy of 
British politics, 
was denied the 
privilege of broad- 
casting an address 
on the situation in 
India, he proceed- 
ed to protest vig- 
orously in a letter 
to John Whitley, 
chairman of the 
British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. and a 
former speaker of 
the House of Com- 
mons, The outlaw Conservative charg- 
ed Whitley with “sterilizing or un- 
evenly applying this new and valuable 
facility given by science.” 





Churchill 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


At a conference held in Melbourne 
the premiers of the various states of 
Australia adopted a resolution favor- 
ing the establishment of a permanent 
bureau to deal with unemployment. 
The purpose of the bureau would be 





¥ The Pathfinde; 


not only to consider the absorption 
of jobless men into productive works. 
but also the expansion and intensifj- 
cation of primary and secondary jy. 
dustries and the creation of new 
dustries, 


KING VIC’S HOBBY 

The mystery of what King Victo; 
Emmanuel of Italy does with his | 
since Mussolini has been doing his 
work has been revealed by an Asso. 
ated Press (Cor- 
respondent. 
has beco 
king of nu 
matics and <e- 
votes his time 
to the hobby of 
his youth—co}- 
lecting rar; 
coins, His co|- 
lection now 
numbers 95,(\()i) 
different coins 
and is of almost 
incalculable 
value. But th 
monarch in 
name does not limit his labors to th 
mere collecting and classifying of 
coins. He is writing a monumental 
work entitled “Corpus Nummorum 
Italicorum,” which when completed 
will contain a picture and description 
of every Italian coin known. Alread\ 
some 50,000 coins have been thus eata- 
logued by the king and the work, be- 
gun years ago, now comprises 12 vol- 
umes and is not more than half finish- 
ed. Queen Elena is his faithful help- 
er in this work. Formerly coin col- 
lecting was merely a hobby with the 
king, but it may now be described as 
his chief work. 


Emmanuel 


LEGUIA SCORES POINT 

The attorneys for former President 
Augusto B. Leguia of Peru scored a 
victory when they obtained a decree 
from the supreme court at Lima hold- 
ing that the one-time dictator, now 
in prison practically incomunicado, 
could not be tried by any court of 
justice on charges of “illegal enrich- 
ment” or crimes against the state com- 
mitted during his tenure of office as 
constitutionally elected president of 
the republic. Under the constitution 
and the legal code, declared the court, 
only Congress can judge the former 
executive for acts done while in oflice. 
The attorneys for Leguia then demand- 
ed that their client be released imme- 
diately on the ground that Congress 
was dissolved by the revolutionary 
junta which overthrew the establish- 
ed order and has not had any leg! 
existence since. 


MRS. ROOSEVELT IN WRECK 


Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt jr., wife 
of the governor of Porto Rico, Geors: 
W. Crouse, manufacturer, of Syracuse. 
N. Y., and five Porto Rican officials, 
narrowly escaped death when [tlie 
hydroplane in which they were rid- 
ing struck an obstruction when !t 
came down in the harbor at Ponce. 
Crouse, who was waiting in Porto 
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Rico to board the German flying bo! 
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August 29, 1931 


pO-X on its way to New York, char- 
tered a Sikorsky plane owned by the 
Pan American Airways and took the 
party for a tour of inspection over 
the island. The plane was partially 
wrecked when it struck the water 
and began to settle rapidly, the cabins 
filling with water. Mrs. Roosevelt 
remained cool as she was helped to 
the deck by the pilot. She and the 
others were standing on the top of 
ihe sinking plane when they were 
taken off by small harbor boats. 


GANDHI GIVES UP TRIP 

fhe All-India National Congress 
Working Committee formally decided 
not to send a delegate to the round- 
table conference in London. Mahatma 
Gandhi announced that he would abide 
by the decision of the Congress and 
not go to England, although he admit- 
ted that it was “a hard blow” to him. 
The action was taken after Earl Will- 
ingdon, viceroy of India, refused to 
comply with Gandhi’s request to ap- 
point an impartial committee to inves- 
tigate alleged violations of the truce 
made between the Nationalists and the 
Indian government at Delhi last March. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS RELEASED 

As the first step in a general review 
of convict cases the central executive 
committee of the Soviet government 
granted amnesty to 700 political pris- 
oners in labor camps and Moscow jails 
ind shortened the terms of 108 others. 
Joseph Stalin recently stated that the 
former experts of ezarist Russia would 
be encouraged more in the future and 
since then large numbers of prisoners 
have been released. 


NOT SO SOBER 


The Home Office announced that 
convictions for drunkenness in Eng- 
land and Wales increased from 51,966 
in 1929 to 53,080 in 1930, or 2.15 per 
cent. This is the first year since 1924 
that the total figures have shown an 
increase, and the publication of the 
Statistics has been a blow to those who 
maintained that drunkenness was dis- 
appearing from Great Britain. 


FLYERS IN TROUBLE 


Clyde Pangborn and Hugh Herndon 
flew afoul Japanese military law when 
they made their flight from Siberia 
to Tokyo after they had given up all 
hope of beating Post and Gatty’s 
world-girdling record. Japan has a 
drastic law against the photographing 
of fortified military zones and the two 
American flyers, probably ignorant of 
the law and the fact that the earth 
below was fortified, made numerous 
movie pictures on their way to the 
Japanese capital. Their plane was 
impounded pending disposition of the 
case. The foreign office, aceording to 
reports, urged. the-courts to be lenient, 
but patriotic organizations throughout 
the country clamored-for drastic pun- 
ishment. The public procurator se- 
verely questioned Pangborn about his 
flying experience, particularly that in 
the service of. the American. army. 
Several Japanese .. newspapers. .an- 


nounced that there was indisputable 
proof that Pangborn and Herndon had 
deliberately and intentionally made 
the photographs of the fortified zone. 
All of which the Americans stoutly de- 
nied, but to no avail, The public proc- 
urator submitted the case to the To- 
kyo sub-district court for trial and the 
two flyers, to their utter astonishment, 
were fined $1,025 each. 


CANADA’S POPULATION 


The Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa 
issued a report in which the popula- 
tion of Canada at the end of 1930 was 
estimated to be 9,922,000. During the 
year 1930 there were 243,291 births in 
the Dominion and 109,245 deaths. 


SPANISH CONSTITUTION 

The parliamentary commission ap- 
pointed to draft a constitution complet- 
ed its labors and announced the text 
of a document which it offers as the 
fundamental law of the Spanish re- 
public. It will be submitted to the 
national assembly for consideration 
and adoption or rejection. The draft 
differs little from the one drawn up 
by the government commission a few 
months ago. It provides for the dis- 
solution of religious orders and the 
j;ationalization of their property, au- 
tonomy within the Spanish federation 
for any unit requesting it if the de- 
mand is supported by 66 per cent of 
the voting population of the region, 
legalization of divorce, freedom of re- 
ligious worship, universal suffrage, 
and freedom of speech and the press. 
The name of the country would be the 
“Federal Democratic Spanish Repub- 
lic” and the executive powers placed 
in a president elected for a term of 
six years by popular vote. The presi- 
dent would have the power to name a 
premier who in turn would select a 
cabinet responsible to parliament. 
Declarations of war would lie solely 
in the power of the president. 


Travel may broaden the mind but hitch- 
hiking seems to do nothing but enlarge 
the gall, 





Prison Visitor—Are you fond of music? 
Number 1932—Yeah, I’m crazy about 
the opening bars. 
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FOREIGN TABS 








Spitzbergen 
Sir Hubert Wilkins in polar submarine 
Nautilus arrives in Advent bay after con- 
siderable engine trouble on way from 
Tromsoe, Norway. 


Cuba 

Gen, Mario G. Menocal and Col. Carlos 
Mendieta, leaders in Cuban revolt, and 11 
members of their staff, surrender to gov- 
ernment forces in Pinar del Rio province 
and are ordered transported to Havana. 

After several clashes between troops 
and rebels and the arrest of numerous 
leaders, President Machado acts on au- 
thority of Congress and suspends consti- 
tutional guarantees throughout Cuba. 


Norway 

Danish and Norwegian aviators search 
North Sea for Parker Cramer and Oliver 
Pacquette, American airmen, who made 
mysterious flight across Atlantic by way 
of Greenland and Iceland and were not 
heard from after leaving Shetland islands 
for Copenhagen. 


Great Britain 

Prime Minister MacDonald, after meet- 
ing with Labor leaders on threatened bud- 
get deficit of $600,000,000, confers with 
Stanley Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain, 
Conservatives, and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
acting Liberal leader, with a view of con- 
sidering every possible effective measure 
in the emergency. 


France 

France and Italy agree to reopen nego- 
tiations for naval limitations compact 
with view of removing most serious ob- 
stacle to disarmament conference sched- 
uled for 1932. 

Premier Laval and Foreign Minister 
Briand accept invitation to visit Chancel- 
lor Bruening and Foreign Minister Cur- 
tius in Berlin, 


Jugoslavia 
Jugosaliva advises American State De- 
partment that it cannot see its way cleat 
to join Hoover moratorium plan. 


Japan 


Thousands of homes are destroyed and 
several persons killed by typhoon which 
sweeps island of Miyako, south of Japan 
in Loo Choo group. 


Peru 
Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, who led the 
rebellion against President Leguia and 
made himself military dictator of Peru, 
returns from exile and announces himself 
candidate for president in coming elec- 
tions. 


-— --- ——-e~e se 


AIN’T IT THE TRUTH? 
His shoulders sag, 
His face is glum, 
The ladder of 
Success he’s clumb! 
oe 


When a married man puts his foot down 
at home he wipes it on the mat first. 


SSL ERLE OO ST eee eee 
HAY FEVER AND ASTHMA SUFFERERS 


Send your name and address, stating 
trouble to D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bldg., St. 
Marys, Kans., for a regular $1.25 bottle of 
his treatment on Free Trial. Pay when s «- 
isfied. If not you owe nothing.—Adv. 






















































































































































































YACHTING THOUGHTS 


E ATTENDED the president’s 

\\/ cup regatta reception at the 

navy yard. It was one of those 
humid days characteristic of Wash- 
ington and we'll confess that we were 
more interested in the punch (non- 
alcoholic, of course). It was served 
from two huge silver bowls valued at 
$350 per and loaned by a local caterer 
who has to pay $20 apiece to have 
them re-gold-lined after they have 
held more potent stuff for private 
parties. The white uniformed com- 
missioned personnel paid homage to 
the opposite sex, as usual, and saw 
to it that the ladies posed to best ad- 
vantage in the speed boats that took 
them over the course. The sailors, 
on their part, seemed to get more 
kick in watching un-nautical lands- 
men handle mooring ropes as though 
the latter were eels. 

With one foot on the rail of the 
basin where the presidential yacht 
Mayflower used to tie up, we specu- 
lated (as landlubbers will) with Major 
Demonet about the respective qualities 
of two fleet looking mahogany 
launches now occupying the honor 
mooring spot. Both bore four stars 
at the bow but it was evident that 
the one distinguished by a superabun- 
dance of gilt as well as a generous 
sprinkling of United States coats of 
arms, even on the life preservers, was 
the Hoover barge, as yet unusued 
when this was written. Being com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy, we pre- 
sume the President is entitled to the 
honorary rank of admiral. The other 
craft belongs to Admiral William V. 
Pratt, chief of naval operations who, 
by the way, lives at the naval ob- 
servatory. Both ships were as trim 
and as highly polished as it is human- 
ly possible to make them. All ex- 
terior metal, including the anchors, 
are of bright nickel. However, the 
crew of five men who keep the execu- 
tive boat shipshape are _ probably 
thankful it isn’t brass trimmed. Two 
of the crew, who sat like coachmen 
on the Austin-sized bridge under the 
four-man top throughout the recep- 
tion, were visibly proud of their ship. 
Had they but known that we finally 
decided that the admiral’s gig (is that 
a good term?) was the fleeter of the 
two! 


HE OF THE MARCEL 


Francois Marcel, the man responsi- 
ble for so much overhead for women 
in the wave that bears his name, mar- 
celled the heads of several chorus 
girls at the Palace theater as a sort 
of extra attraction. Though nearing 
60, the Frenchman is still as expert 
with the iron as when he invented the 
wave that put more profit in profes- 
sional hair dressing. The odd part of 
it is that he started his career in his 
father’s chip-steps as a stone cutter. 


CAPITAL CHIT-CHAT | 





But he tired of it and went to Paris 
where he washed windows and swept 
out stores until he got his chance as 
a hair dresser. He ascribes his marcel 
to trying to imitate his mother’s hair, 
which was naturally curly. After 
much effort he turned the trick by 
holding the curling iron upside down. 
But it was three years before it made 
any impression on the ladies. Final- 
ly some actresses and social lights 
were induced to undergo the experi- 
ment and, lo! a fad was created. Ah, 
those were the days of real money! 
Lady Lennox paid Marcel a neat sum 
to go to London to spend half an hour 
doing up her hair for a court event. 
After making his million Marcel clos- 
ed shop, bought a chateau near Paris 
and started to enjoy life. Now his 
money is gone and he is trying to re- 
coup. (Aren’t We All?’’) 


THE VETERAN HAUGEN 


Providence willing (his constituents 
are) Gilbert N. Haugen, Republican, 
Iowa’s contribution to the dirt-farm- 
er bloc, will on 
March 23 of next 
year be able to 
boast of the long- 
est continuous 
service in the 
House. On _ that 
day he will have 
eclipsed the record 
of 33 years and 19 
days of Henry 
Harrison Bingham 
of Pennsylvania, 
who served from 
March 4, 1879, un- 
til his death March 22, 1912, as men- 
tioned in George W. Stimpson’s 
“Popular Questions Answered.” The 
Haugen service started March 4, 1899. 
Incidentally the other half of the 
McNary legislative team advises us 
that his name is pronounced as 
though spelled “How-gen.” 





Haugen 


CAPITAL FOLK 


One of the things which seem to 
be especially attractive to President 
Hoover is the great new Commerce 
Department building. He makes a 
point to visit it—afoot—about twice 
a month. The few times Secretary 
Lamont has been there was via auto. 


Gossip says that Vice President 
Curtis declined an invitation to visit 
Mrs. Jacob L. Loose at Gloucester, 
Mass., because (a widower) his name 
has been coupled with hers in that 
romantic way. Instead Mr. Curtis 
was among those who attended a spe- 
cial performance for workers of the 
stranded 101 Ranch show. 

Dr. Ray O. Hall, who was fired by 
the Commerce Department as a result 
of a statistical disagreement, has land- 
ed a $10,000 a year lecturing job at a 








California university, which is 
than he got from Uncle Sam. 

Medals distributed by the King of 
Siam are almost as common loc 
as public statues. Among the lat 
to be honored is Police Inspector Frn- 
est H. Brown who so diligently cles 
a path for his majesty’s auto. 

For reasons of his own, Robert 
Woods Bliss, our ambassador to 
gentina, won’t let Castoria, a product 
that made the family fortune, be 
vertised in the District of Colum! 


Percy Crosby, father of “Skippy” 
the cartoons and movies, is father «{ 
a new girl baby. He also has an is 
months old son. 


NOT IN THE GUIDE BOOKS 


The Weather Bureau kiosk on Pejn- 
sylvania avenue going nerts with the 
heat. “It isn’t the heat, it’s the hu- 
midity” which has been highest here 
since 1918 ... A male bather wearing 
whoopee socks at Glen Echo... Sig 
“SANDWICHES—FIVE CENTS,” 
Hearst-scarehead proportions pasted 
over windows of local beaneries . 
The “eat-all-you-want-to-for-60-cents” 
in the local Childs chain, howeve! 
costs you one dollar .. . The negro 
janitor of the Washington Law Schoo! 
driving up in a taxi while the profes 
sors wait, locked out . .. A local taxi 
driver, when presented with a $5 bill, 
explaining: “I can’t change it—I didn’t 
know they still made ’em!” 

A man seated at the wheel of an 
auto accompanied by a woman, with 
bunches of pencils strapped to his 
chest apparently about to start out 
afoot with a hard luck story .. . The 
new negro development, De Priest 
village (named for the Chicago rep- 
resentative), on East Capitol street 
... Not far away the graves in a small 
negro churchyard decorated with sea- 
shells in lieu of the customary marble 

.. A Bar-B-Q proprietor taking labe! 
off near beer to pass it off for real 
beer at 25 cents... A stray cat adopt- 
ed by a local lawyer who named it 
Robert E. Lee making it necessary to 
rename it ROBERTA E. Lee. 

A girl motorist holding up tratlic 
when the light changes in the mids! 
of a lipstick operation ... The “Be- 
ware of Spies” signs which have re- 
mained in the Navy building since the 
war ... Census Bureau workers ¢!\ 
ing two policemen the raspberry for 
breaking up a “concert” by four color- 
ed boys whose instruments wert 
banjo, a washboard, a tin pan dru 
and a “kazoo” horn ... The “Bringing 


Up Father” cartoons with Japanese 


characterizations in a Nipponese mis- 
azine in the National Press Club !i- 
brary. 


—_>o——————_ 


BACHELOR BILL BELIEVES 


Hands that touch budgets shall never 


touch mine. 

An old maid is just an unemployc 
back-seat driver. 

Faint heart never won fair lady—and 
neither did a thin pay envelope. 

It’s mostly “bill” for the follow w! 
bills and coos today. 
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DIETETIC JOAN OF ARC 


MERICAN women are endanger- 
ing their health by following 
fads. This warning comes from 

Madame Pearl Metzelthin. And she 
should know because of her lectures, 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
Radio Institute, on diet and her work 
as head of the research division for 
the Loose-Wiles (“Sunshine”) Biscuit 
Co. 

Madame Metzelthin branded _ the 
Hollywood 18-day diet as a fad in- 
spired by publicity-seeking movie ac- 
tresses. She herself is converted to a 
diet which, among other things, stress- 
es more green vegetables and fruits, 
fewer starches, no hot breads and less 
seasoning. The American woman’s 
figure is no criterion for European 
women, she explains, because Europe 
puts health and comfort above fash- 
ion’s whims. Madame _ Metzelthin 
praises the United States government 
for its efforts to demonstrate to Amer- 
ican women the benefits of balanced 
meals but thinks Europe is profiting 
more from our research than we are, 
though we need to be more fit because 
we work harder and live faster. 

Madame Metzelthin feels deeply on 
the subject of dietetics. Improper 
food was a contributing factor in the 
death of her husband, a German dip- 
lomat, while she was nursing and lec- 
turing for the Red Cross after the war. 
Madame Metzelthin is American-born 
but was taken from Baltimore to War- 


saw at the age of nine when her 
father’s business called him abroad. 


Her mother died soon thereafter and 
the five children were placed in a Ger- 
man boarding school. Some years 
later Madame Metzelthin returned to 
Baltimore as a school-teacher. Taking 
up the study of medicine she attended 
schools in Paris and Berlin. In the 
latter city she met C. R. Theodor Met- 
zelthin, and when he was ordered to 
China she followed and they were 
married in Hongkong. 


Five times did the Metzelthins tour 
the world. Madame Metzelthin is able 
to speak six languages, including the 
difficult Chinese. She was presented 
at three courts—those of China, Rus- 
sia and Germany—and during the 
World war she used her knowledge of 
medicine in the International Red 
Cross service. While with a Swedish 
unit in Siberia she and four other Red 
Cross workers were suspected of 
being spies by the Kolchack forces and 
were sentenced to death. They were 
able to effect their escape and Madame 
Metzelthin made her way home via 
the Balkans and Turkey only to face 
tragedy in the death of her husband. 

Left alone and having lost her for- 
tune in the war, she returned to this 
country and embarked ona lecture 
tour for various universities, speaking 
on international relations and Chinese 
customs, on which she is an authority. 
To better understand the condition of 
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the American working girl, Madame 
Metzelthin got a job as a skirt hand in 
a factory. Another time, to appreciate 
the lot of the salesgirl, she took a po- 
sition in a store in a middle-western 
city during the Christmas holidays. 
Once she was a housemaid, and for 
several days she even tried being a 
waitress, an experience which gives 
her keen sympathy for those who fol- 
using the radio to broadcast talks to 
low that vocation, 

“Actual experience was the only 
way to find out, so as each problem 
presented I took a new position,” ex- 
plains Madame Metzelthin. Her ob- 
servation of the disregard most work- 
ing girls have for their health and her 
knowledge of the foods of 11 nations 
in which she has lived stood her in 
good stead when she pioneered in 
women on dietetics. 








RESIDENT HOOVER recently 

celebrated his 57th birthday— 

which is about the number of 
pickles he is in right now . .. We sup- 
pose Mr. Hoover will appoint a com- 
mission to investigate the request of 
the Wickerslam commission for more 
money ... As a measure of economy, 
the President has the cooling system 
at the White House cut off when he is 
not there. And is it hot? Ask the 
sweltering executive employees 
Secretary of Labor Doak has tightened 
up on press releases from his depart- 
ment. There have been too many in 
conflict with those of the Commerce 
Department. 


William A. Van Duzer, new traffic 
director, took office on a platform ad- 
vocating fewer signal lights. But after 
eliminating three he asked for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 to install more 
lights at $1,300 per. He even plans 
lights the length of historic Pennsyl- 
vania avenue which, because of its 
width would seem to be about the 
last to need them . The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is about to start elec- 


trification of its line between the capi- 
tal and Wilmington (it’s electrified 
from there on to New York) ... When 
the government started its building 
program cement was selling for three 
and a fraction dollars a barrel. Now, 
with many buildings completed, it is 
a dollar and something. 


“The liquidation of the corn surplus 
is proceeding as rapidly as can be ex- 
pected,” says an official report. This 
is especially true in Ma-RYE-land 
where much corn is turned into liquor 
... Space needs caused the diplomatic 
room at the State Department—an in- 
stitution for half a century—to be 
made into offices for two special as- 
sistants to Secretary Stimson... The 
Washington monument and the Lin- 
coln Memorial continue to attract the 
most tourists, though there are fewer 
this season... Looming above a corn- 
field at Solomon’s Island, Md., are the 
smokestacks and masts of the former 
German liners Kronprinzess Cecilie 
and the Kaiser Wilhelm de Zweite, 
now the property of the Shipping 
Board and kept in good order but 
with no place to go. In fact, they 
haven’t moved since the war. 


—_———_ —_o—= > 
LET GEORGE DO IT 


Feverishly fond of mushrooms, but fear- 
ful of running afoul of the fatal fungi so 
resembling them, an Arkansas man turns 
to the Thomas Cat for help. “How,” he 
queries, “can one tell a mushroom from 
a toadstool?” “Easy,” enlightens the 
editor. “If you die—it was a toadstool.” 





- STATISTICS 








Generally speaking, a man of 50 has 
worked 6,500 days, slept 6,000 days, walked 
800 days, spent 4,000 days in recreation, 
eaten 1,500 days and been ill 500 days. 

The New York city phone book dropped 
3.648 subscribers between January Ist and 
July Ist. 

More than 467,000 tons of water pour 
over Niagara falls every minute. 

Between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 65 per cent 
of the eggs of the cotton boll weevil are 
laid. 

Alaskan territory annually 
mon worth $30,000,000. 

Fourteen 
limit. 

Last year our airways carried 400,000 
passengers as compared with 6,000 in 1926, 


packs sal- 


states have no auto speed 
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FREE AIR 





No Moratorium at Home 


Editor—Isn’t it time the reading 
public were given a rest on this mora- 
torium subject? It seems like a jug- 
handle—all on one side. Everybody 
falling over each 
other, telling what 
a good thing it is, 
and so it is for the 
Germans et al. But 
I have always been 
told that “charity 
should begin at 
home” and our 
benevolent Uncle 
Samuel doesn’t 
seem to favor the 
members of his own family who are 
trying to make a living from the land. 
Owing to many adverse conditions 
they are having a very hard time to 
meet their obligations. National 
Banks have received notice from The 
Treasury Department that all notes 
must be materially reduced at maturi- 
tv. No moratorium, oh no, not for us. 
—C. Fowls, Oberlin, Ohio, 





“Signed with an Ingersoll” 

Editor—Referring to your splendid 
editorial “The English Land Tax” 
(August 8th issue). While your as- 
sumption that England needs land 
value tax much more than we, for the 
reasons you state, you nevertheless 
put us in a much more favorable posi- 
tion than we deserve on that subject, 
for the reason that it is estimated that 
at least one-half of our total wealth of 
363 billions is in land values, not over 
25 per cent of which bears the average 
rate of taxation, on other properties, 
according to value. This means that 
well over 100 billions of land value in 
this country, and which carries a po- 
tential income (rent) of $13,600,000,- 
000, is going to support a speculative 
and parasitical class just as damaging 
to the interests of our 100 million peo- 
ple as are the lords and dukes to the 
English people.—Charles H. Ingersoll 
(originator, maker and distributor of 
“the watch that made the dollar fa- 
mous”), East Orange, N. J. 


Arkansas Comes Back 


Editor—I believe your readers will 
be interested in any phase of business 
recovery, and since this state received 
so much attention last winter as the 
most seriously affected of the drought 
area, the improved conditions are espe- 
cially noticeable. Besides the attach- 
ed statement by the Governor of Ark- 
ansas which indicates the marvelous 
comeback of this section of America 
from the 1930 drought you may be 
interested to know that, although re- 
payment of the government loans for 
feed, seed and rehabilitation made last 
winter is not due until this fall, al- 
ready a substantial proportion of the 
loans have been repaid. This is due 
to the tremendous increase in revenue 
derived from shipments of fresh fruits 








and vegetables from Arkansas to east- 
ern markets, it being estimated that 
about 12,000 cars of this type of prod- 
uce will be sold this year. As an ex- 
ample of the improved prospects, 
about 4,000 cars of Elberta peaches 
will be sent out from Arkansas begin- 
ning this week, as constrasted with 
only 40 cars last year—Burton E, 
Vaughan, Little Rock, Ark. 


Sabbath Laws 


Editor—Referring to editorial “Pro- 
gressive,’ what is more musty than 
the term “blue laws”? The term is 
handy to show our contempt for laws 
we want to break. 100 years old! 
Why, Dr. Moses gave us the Sabbath 
laws several thousand years ago, and 
he was so progressive it will take us 
a thousand years more to overtake 
him. The Sabbath law is so scientific, 
so necessary for the physical, mental 
and spiritual man that this fast world 
will explode without it. So all praise 
to Governor Pinchot and all other 
public servants who propose to ob- 
serve the moral law.—G. W. Corey, 
Buena Park, Cal. 


Go Back and Starve, Eh? 

Editor—For news of general import 
your paper is superior to any I know 
of, and I go over most of the maga- 
zines in our public library every week, 
being on my vacation (hunting a job) 
as one of the unemployed. In The 
Pathfinder C. B. Stuart, of Oldtown, 
Ky., says “there would be no unem- 
ployment if people would go back to 
the farm.” Last year there were 54,000 
vacant farms in Georgia, the year be- 
fore 60,000. Vacant because they will 
not provide a living for the tenant and 
a living for the landlord. The rent is 
50-50, a bale for the owner and a bale 
for the tenant.—T. Colegate, Rome, Ga. 


It May be Called a Spirit Gain 


Editor—Your’ editorial “Sweep- 
stakes nuisance” did not click with 
me at all. As far as “It means a de- 
cided financial] loss to Americans” how 
about the human filling stations across 
the border catering to the spirit wants 
of Americans—the majority of whom 
are wet? -Is that a financial gain to 
a iaahilcaataas Durso, New York, 
N. Y. 


McCall’s for Men 


Editor—What next, Pathfinder? 
First it was prohibition issue, then the 
moratorium, and now that pale pink 
“summer styles for the stronger sex” 
(cover on August 1 issue). That’s 
enough trouble for one year. At first 
we thought it was a bantam edition of 
The Ladies Home Journal: Just 
imagine how ‘your favorite iceman 
would look in those undies of “ele- 
gance.” Picture if you can the absent 
minded professor wearing one of those 
“dear little garter belts” on the outside 


* The Pathfinder 


instead of underneath the rest of hj 
trappings and looking for all the wor}; 
like Man O’ War in his “HAY.” Doesn’ 
your designer know there are some 
wets in the country who would n 
want to wear pants which fit “snug! 
over the hips”?—Allen F. Herdma; 
Branchville, N. J. 


Farmer’s “Gold” Tarnished 


Editor—They say “wheat is gold. 
In Kansas it takes more than thre 
bushels of wheat to buy one sily: 
dollar. The dark cloud is moving ea 
to our large citi 
The farmer  wi!! 
have little or no 
money to exchang 
for eastern good: 
Some farmers ar 
poor. but hard 
workers trying to 
save their home 
They should | 
protected by ou: 
government. Wh, 
not take the money the Farm Boari! 
has and turn it over to our banks | 
keep them from closing up, and hay: 
the wheat stored on the farms whe: 
it will cost no storage.—Fred Schneic 
er, Sylvan Grove, Kans. 





Boom! 


Editor—The U. S. S. Texas has no 
16-inch guns. I served two years on 
her and I ought to know.—T. H 
Brown, Linton, Md. 


Our Error, Mister 


Editor—You are nearly always righ! 
but I’ve caught you wrong this time. 
You said a man near London had th: 
world’s greatest collection of fleas. On: 
of my neighbors has a dog that ha: 
that Englishman beat to a frazzle. 
M. H. Galloway, Mallory, S. C. 


Indigestion! 


Editor—Your article on the song 
written by Prisoner 3223 was devour- 
ed by me. Having written a good 
many songs and not being able to ge! 
a break, I feel an injustice has been 
done to those who have led good. 
clean, upright lives to find a prisoner's 
song being handed the public.—Mrs. 
Gertrude Murphy, Dorchester, Mass. 


Appreciation 

Editor—I am a subscriber to your 
most interesting publication and thor- 
oughly enjoy reading it from title pag 
to the last one and am always espe- 
cially interested in some of the clever 
letters you get and your replies to 
them.—Richard Beaston, Tyrone, Pz. 


——- 7“ 


NIRVANA 
Contented here 
Lies Henry Clark; 
At last he’s found 
A place to park! 


a ee 


DEEP SEATED RANCOR 


The trousers of the Czechoslovakian 
minister to Hungary were recently stolen 
while he was asleep on a train. The guilt) 
party probably doesn’t care whether the 
peace of Europe is preserved or not. 
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FUNNY-BONING the NEWS 





ASSORTED BRICKS 


ALIFORNIA version: “Converting 
C vineyards into brickyards”... 

The difference between an ordi- 
nary brick and the new wine brick is 
that one is mortared and the other 
is bought with the idea of getting 
plastered ... In view of all the fuss, 
wouldn’t it be funny if the new fangled 
wine bricks turned out to be as phoney 
as the gold bricks of yesteryear? ... 
it now looks as though Mr. Woodcock 
will have to find a way to padlock a 





DRESSED POULTRY 


WESTERN GRASSHOPPERS EAT 
COATS, GLOVES AND FEATHERS 


OFF TURKEYS.—Headline in Bos- 
ton Herald. 
What the well dressed gobbler 


wears! 








bunch of grapes if he wants to hold his 
job .. . But, after all, jake paralysis 
wasn’t as bad as this JACK paralysis 
_,. And, boiled down to a line, the 
Wickerslam report says that every- 
thing is wrong. But it, too, might 
be wrong. 


Chehalis, Wash., recently held what 
they termed an “egg festival.” When 
other cities put chickens on parade 
they call it a pageant ... Twenty-eight 
new public enemies have been booked 
for the Chicago Racketeering Company 
to take the places of those gone on 
prolonged vacations at the expense of 
your Uncle ...A Yellowstone geyser, 
“Old Splendid,” has emitted steam 
this summer for the first time in 39 
years. At the height of the country’s 
unemployment situation it goes back 
to work! ... The drummer boy in a 
Denver dance orchestra was cut with 
arazor by a dancer. We wonder how 
the saxophone player escaped? ... 
A headline says, “Man to Wed Girl He 
Met in Airplane Accident.” And yet 
some people say that flying isn’t dan- 
gerous! . .. It must sound funny to 
hear Governor “Alfalfa Bill’s” nation- 
al guard sentries calling, “Twelve 
o'clock and OIL’S WELL!” .. . But 
no sillier than a Nebraska grasshop- 
per’s remark to a girl friend: “Well, 
baby, let’s go places and CHEW 
things!” 


The cow that jumped over the moon 
had nothing on the hog that recently 
hopped the continent in a plane... 
Out at Chanute Field an army para- 
chute jumper took pictures of himself 
with a camera as he jumped. Isn’t 
that the HEIGHT of conceit? ... After 
seeing a newsreel of Harold Gatty’s 
children we have come to the con- 
clusion that he is thrice as heir-minded 
as Colonel Lindbergh ... A New York 
song writer breaks into print with the 
statement that he wrote a popular song 











in 30 minutes. After hearing it we 
judge that he must have spent 20 
minutes of his time dusting off the 
piano . So, Elias Plutarco Calles, 
long called Mexico’s “Iron Man,” has 
turned to silver? ... American bank- 
ers have loaned $20,000,000 to Para- 
guay. Well, knowing that they are 
near the end of the alphabet is some 
relief ... It now looks as if the State 
Department merely backed out of 
Haiti and Nicaragua into Europe. 


Secretary Mellon says that everyone 
should pay an income tax. Everyone 
would like to . . . Late government 
figures say there are 11,000,000 bach- 
elors in the U. S. Cheer up, you girls 
from 16 to 60, it’s only four more 
months until leap year! ... That lino- 
typer on a Western paper who made 
it “Il Duce Murray” and “Alfalfa Bill 
Mussolini” shouldn’t have been fired. 
He may not have been so wrong after 
all ...A news item says that King 
George wore a yellow vest at a garden 
party. Royalty should at least be care- 
ful when eating eggs for breakfast... 
Al Smith is said to be “chewing the 
cud of reflection,” but whether or not 
he chews to run nobody knows... 
And a little Wall Street bird says that 
Owen D. Young would like to be pres- 
ident. Oh, yeah! 


-_—_ <> 


THE SEED OF ABRAHAM 


Old father Abraham was a man in 
10,000—even a man in a million—and 
Sarai, his wife, was a princess among 
women—mnillions of women. If we 
read our Genesis aright, Abram was 
“90 years old and nine” when the 
Lord, pleased by his faithfulness, 
changed his name from Abram to 
Abraham, his wife’s from Sarai to 
Sarah, and covenanted that “I will 
multiply they seed as the stars of the 








Him—Whew, what a rattle from my 
right rear brake rod. 

Her (looking back)—That’s no brake 
rod rattling. It’s a motorcycle cop chas- 
ing us. 
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heavens and as the sands which are on 
the seashore.” 

Now, at that time of beginnings, 
Abraham probably had never read Rip- 
ley’s reproductions nor the pathologi- 
cal estimate that only one man in 10,- 
000 becomes a father after reaching 
the age of three score years and 10; 
but he was well past the pathological 
dead line and a very sagacious old 
gentleman. So “Abraham fell down on 
his face and laughed.” “Shall a son be 
born unto him that is an hundred years 
old?” he doubted, “and shall Sarah that 
is 90 years old, bear?” Sarah, too, 





WEEK’S AD-A-LAFF 


Free Culling. Yes, we mean it, 
you can have your CHILDREN cull- 


ed at no cost to you. Sell the 
loafers now. Logan Produce Co. 
Harrison County (la.) Herald, 














we are told failed to take the matter 
seriously, and she, too, laughed. But, 
reading further, we learn that “Abra- 
ham was an hundred years old when 
his son Isaac was born unto him.” 
Thus (even allowing for the contro- 
versial difference in Biblical computa- 
tion of time) we prove our original 
promise that Abraham was a man 
among 10,000—and then some. 


That the seed of Abraham has mul- 
tiplied, added and seldom subtracted, 
and that they have scattered to the 
ends of the earth, is no news flash. 
Out of the world’s total Jewish popu- 
lation (15,630,000) Central Europe has 
7,500,000, Asia 1,000,000 and Africa 
500,000, but that the “Chosen People” 
chose the U. S. A. for their permanent 
Canaan is evident. While their own 
Palestine has but 161,000, they number 
4,228,000 or 3.58 per cent of our popu- 
lation, 6.01 per cent of New Jersey, 
5.59 per cent of Connecticut, 5.32 per 
cent of Massachusetts, 4.74 per cent 
of Illinois and 16.67 per cent of New 
York state. Always an industrious 
people, almost 85 per cent have sought 
the larger cities, with New York, as 
their Mecca. There, back in 1925 (be- 
fore that poor impoverished Public 
Utility, the N. Y. Telephone Co., was 
forced to economize on paper and 
print), the Manhattan telephone di- 
rectory was published in two huge 
tomes “Volume I,” commented the 
Kansas City Star, “we presume for the 
Cohens and Vol II for the Smiths.” 
Well, New York has a number of 
Smiths (besides Al) but, returning to 
our subject, it numbers 1,903,890 Jew- 
ish brethren, or 32 times the number 
of Abrahams, Isaacs and Jacobs (and 
their Sarahs) that populate Jerusalem, 





Oo 


BEACH ROARATORIUM 


We hate these outboard motors, 
We think them quite a bore, 
For all they do is roar and smell, 
And smell and roar some more. 


—_—_—_—_—_— o> oe 


Many a good man is condemned to labor 
on the rock pile nowadays—only his wife 
calls it a rock garden. 
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Pollyananiasism 


In Which Some Outstanding Pollyannas are Put on Record 
for Wittingly or Unwittingly Being False Prophets 


but today they can’t find any- 

body to throw the first stone. If 
all the officials and big business men 
who Pollyanna the depression were 
laid end to end they would still 
be lying. Probably one _ reason 
Prosperity hasn’t turned that corner 
is that it is being held up by a lot of 
obstinate traffic officials named Stu- 
pidity. If the slump has done nothing 
else it has shown us that what the 
country really needs in an emergency 
is fewer “yes-men” and more “know- 
men.” 

While farmers have found drought 
relief business men still grope for 
DOUBT relief. The situation could 
have been better met and dealt with 
if those in the know had been truth- 
ful from the start and had been less 
greedy to sound the artificial pros- 
perity tocsin to its final dying bleat. 
Now the typewriters and mimeographs 
are rattling at top speed in attempting 
to explain the depression and what 
was said before seems to be a forgot- 
ten chapter. But before the book is 
closed it might be well to put some 
Pollyannas on record for what they 
said then and now. 

The stock market collapse was in- 
evitable yet it was not until after the 
first bump that there was a grand 
rush to condemn the “evils of mad 
stock gambling.” One of the few ex- 
ceptions was Bishop Cannon who, in 
his own defense, held (August, 1929) 
that “if trading in stocks and bonds is 
an evil then the church should so de- 
clare it.” In November, 1929, we had 
the anomaly of President Hoover de- 
claring “the fundamental business of 
this country is on a sound and pros- 
perous basis” while “Scarface Al” Ca- 
pone stood practically alone in warn- 
ing that “those stock market guys are 
crooked.” A month later the Presi- 
dent was congratulating the country 
that “the capital which has been 
hitherto absorbed in stock market 
loans for speculative purposes is now 
returning to the normal channels of 
business” while “the agricultural sit- 
uation is improving ... a feeling of 
optimism pervades that industry.” At 
the same time Secretary Davis was 
congratulating the American wage 
earner for enjoying “the highest stand- 
ard of living in history.” 

The volume of Christmas buying that 
vear indicated to the President that 
“business is back to normal” and, on 
the strength of Secretary Mellon’s 
January (1930) professed inability to 
see anything in the situation “that is 
either menacing or warrants pessi- 
mism,” the President went so far as to 
predict, “We can expect a great deal 
of business in 1930.” Equally fruitless 
was his dogmatic prediction in March 
of that year that “unemployment will 
be ended in 60 days.” 

“Problems with which we are con- 
fronted are problems of growth and 


Tova used to stone false prophets 





progress,” explained Mr. Hoover in 
February, 1930. About a month later, 
when the problems kept pressing, he 
gave the country “a powerful statistic” 
and declared: “Words are not of any 
great importance in times of economic 
disturbance. It is action which 
counts.” Forthwith, Julius H. Barnes, 
the most optimistic of Pollyannas and 
chairman of the President’s business 
conference, solemnly announced that 
“the spring of 1930 marks the end of a 
period of grave concern.” “We have 
succeeded in maintaining confidence 
and courage,” asserted the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in the dark days of May, 1930, 
but, coincident with Charles M. 
Schwab’s statement that “industry 
shows every sign of emerging with 
flying colors,” the Chief Executive 
later deduced: “I am convinced that we 
have passed the worst ... we shall 
rapidly recover.” Yet exactly a year 
later he admitted that the country was 
in a “business Valley Forge.” 

“For the first time in the history of 
great slumps we have had no substan- 
tial reductions in wages and we have 
had no strikes or lockouts connected 
with the situation,” said Mr. Hoover 
with pride in June, 1930. A year later 
the Labor Department reported more 
than 400 strikes and controversies, 
most of which had grown out of re- 
duced wages. In July, 1930, the Presi- 
dent pleaded that “every dollar of work 
we provide now adds to the security 
of the home in this time of stress” 
yet coincident with Roger W. Babson’s 
guess of October, 1930, that “business 
is bound to improve,” Mr. Hoover re- 
ferred to the depression as only “a 
temporary halt in the prosperity” and 
a month later found him and Mr. Bab- 
son urging advertising as one means of 
getting out of the hole. But, as W. 
Henderson Pringle once said, “adver- 
tisers are incorrigible optimists.” 


To put some others on record: 


It (1929) will be a banner year both in 
industry and retail selling—H. T. Pear- 
son, president of Woolworth’s. 
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Bobbie—I ain’t s-s-scared. G-G-Guess a 
f-f-fellow can w-w-whistle for his d-d-dog 
if he w-w-wants to. 
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Good times for 1929!—John Mow,, 
analyst (Jan., 1929). ; 

Expect a seasonable spurt in the fa}! 
W. L. Munn (Aug., 1929). 

Industry, agriculture and labor are 
affected by the bursting of the Wall Si 
bubble.—William Butterworth, presic 
United States Chamber of Comm. 
(Nov., 1929). 

No major or serious depression of 4), 
length is in sight—John Moody (N.y. 
1929). 

Prosperity, unhurt by the stock market 
break, will last three years longer —s 
Chase (Nov., 1929). 

Fears of a serious depression in busi- 
ness have proved unjustified —Americy 
Bankers’ Association Journal (Dec., 19° 

Stocks may go up and stocks may 
down, but the nation will prospe: 
Charles M. Schwab, steel magnate (|), 
1929). 

The year 1930 should be one of wp- 
precedented prosperity. — Walter Pp. 
Chrysler, auto manufacturer (Dec., 192 

The general trend of stock prices in |!)¢ 
coming year will be an advancing onc 
1930 promises a poor start and a eood 
finish for business.—Col. Leonard P. Ay: 
banker and statistician (Dec., 1929). 

The business outlook is both healthy 
and sound.—Albert H. Wiggin, banker 
(Jan., 1930). 

President Hoover’s program has _pre- 
vented any reduction in wages following 
the stock market crash.—Secretary 
Labor Davis (Jan., 1930). 

There is nothing in the situation to be 
disturbed about . . . this is a normal year. 
—Secretary of Commerce Lamont (Fe). 
1930). 

The stock market crash has not atl- 
fected directly the great majority 
wage earners.—Edward N. Hurley, 
manufacturer and financier (Mar., 1930 

Business will be in a very satisfactor) 
shape by April—John J. Raskob (Mar. 
1930). 

Just as last year was a period for « 
tion, this year is a period for couras 
Dwight W. Morrow (July, 1930). 

The business horizon is clear.—Roxer 

Whitney, president New York Stock [:x- 
change (Sept., 1930). 
. The country is starting to get well at 
last .. . times are very good right now 
compared to what they were.—Henry Ford 
(Sept., 1930). (He shut down a year 
later.) 

There has been a decided change for t!« 
better all over the country.—Roy Priest, 
automotive authority (Oct., 1930). 

There is not much to all this depres- 
sion talk.—Julius Brittlebank, the “Amer- 
ican Marco Polo” (Nov., 1930). 

Unemployment is inexcusable.—Alfred 
H. Sloan, jr., president General Motors 
(Dec., 1930). 

The droop in bond prices is not like); 
to make a long fundamental downturn 
Cage B. Wright, economist (Dec., 193!) 

The whole thing . . . is one of fear and 
mental unrest.—-C. R. Palmer, presiden! 
Cluett, Peabody Co. (Dec., 1930). 


And now President Hoover promises 
that next winter’s unemployment prob- 
lem “will be met.” This sounds quile 
different from his acceptance speec! 
in which he cheerioed that “unemploy- 
ment in the sense of distress is widely 
disappearing.” So there is yet hope. 

However, unless business improv‘ 
the most popular gift next Christm: 
will be a moratorium. 


ee 


What this country needs is a morato! 
um on the fellow who gets out and mow: 
his lawn at five a. m. 
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New York City, 
August 22, 1931. 


NOCTURNE 


EW YORKERS must have their 
N music. They’re choosey, too, 

and conductors have to B sharp 
about their selections. Contrary to 
gossip, Manhattanites do not spend 
their waking moments in shaking their 
feet to cacophonic syncopations at 
night clubs or listening to doubtful 
cadenzas at girlie shows. They like 
snappy jazz (who doesn’t?) but for 
their musical manna they demand the 
classics. 

Every night from early July through 
August, as many as 15,000 music lovers 
sit beneath the’ stars in Lewishon 
Stadium on the campus of City College 
and listen to high notes at low figures. 
There, under the direction of Van 
Hoogstraten and famous guest con- 
ductors they hear the incomparable 
Philharmonic Orchestra play Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Bruckner, Liszt’s 
symphonic poems, a stirring Chopin 
polonaise, Wagner’s operas, Bach con- 
trapuntals or a Tschaikowsky suite. 
Beethoven, they love. His ninth sym- 
phony they’ve heard 14 times. That 
they crave good music—the best—is 
evinced by the response to a recent 
contest, where prizes were offered for 
the best essay on “Why I go to the 
Stadium.” 

A taxi-driver said the music increas- 
ed his capacity for enduring his job, 
while a 10-cents-a-dance girl gave the 
same reason. One young fellow found 
that for 25c—“the price of a malted 
milk”—he could get “a kick equal to 
$10 worth of stuff right off the boat.” 
A football player visualized the con- 
ductor leading his men to victory 
through a Beethoven symphony, while 
one poor girl loved the music because 
she could rest her tired head on her 
escort’s shoulder “without fear that 
Beethoven would not approve.” The 
best of all, however, was the answer 
of a little Chinese girl, a student at 
New York U. When she first came 
here to study American civilization, 
confessed little Miss Ping Cha, she was 
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Long Island Beach Family 


MAKING SNOOPEE 








disappointed. “All the great power of 
Americans seemed spent in useless 
shouting, pushing, building cloud- 
scratchers, creating inequalities among 
men and jingling money under the 
nose.” “Even the right to stay under 
the sun was regulated by a policeman’s 
club and his ‘Keep moving.” But, 
when she attended a Stadium concert, 
she saw “thousands of faces rested in 
beautiful music.” “Here they stopped 
their noise, their baited rushing and 
cruel self-intensity;” here, she discov- 
ered the “big soul of the West.” “The 
music was their own, because of the 
great compelling, assimilative power 
which distinguishes the American, 
even at rest.” 


LAMPED SIGNS 


Arthur Hammerstein has in his of- 
fice a sign reading: “EVEN IF I’M 
WRONG, I'M RIGHT!” On a barber 
shop on Third avenue, Brooklyn; is: 
“WE NEED YOUR HEAD TO RUN 
OUR BUSINESS.” And a boxcar lunch 
in the Bronx warns: “EAT HERE AND 
DIE OUTSIDE!” 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


The Alice Foote MacDougall coffee 
shops have been taken over by credi- 
tors. Older women are taking the place 
of flappers who wait all over you at 
the better tearooms. The number of 
“Selling Out” signs on Vth avenue is 
increasing. The General Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co. has closed its Brooklyn 
branch. Tire covers on taxicabs offer 
a new advertising medium, A larger 
number of stores give their help Sat- 
urdays off—without pay! There have 
been fewer visitors to rubberneck 
hereabouts this summer. A guild of 
400 physicians plans to furnish all 
phases of medical care locally for $1 
a week. They are still trying to seil 
the former German steamship piers at 
Hoboken. Some swimming pools stay 
open all night because many of the 
Stay-up-lates like to take an early 
morning swim before they retire for 
the day. Going to the other extreme, 
Union square, once famous for its 
birds, is now the main roost of the 
hobo species, 


HEAT WAVELETS 

A perspiring (sweat is such a horrid 
word!) individual in the Grand Cen- 
tral station tearing leaves out of a 
phone book to mop his brow. An old 
man washing his feet in the Public 
Library fountain. A matron in a Rolls- 
Royce parked in front of Gattle’s jewel- 
ry store being served ice cold water on 
a silver tray by her footman while on 
the curb are two street laborers drink- 
ing water from a milk bottle. A young 
unemployed woman eating grass in 
Central park. Twenty unemployed 
men arrested for vagrancy while 
sleeping in the parks being given $2 
each out of the judge’s own pocket. 















***Tweet, tweet!’ for Mumsy” 


The peddler selling sun glasses at 
Coney Island who borrows yours, puts 
his greasy thumb on the lenses and 
then asks you to compare his specs 
with yours! 


SIDE GLANCES 

Childs restaurants which serve “all 
you can eat for 60 cents” also throw 
in a dose of bicarbonate of soda on re- 
quest ,.. . An old man in front of a 
ladies’ hosiery store covering his face 
with his hands while giving a lecture 
on the shame of displaying feminine 
legs (even wax) in the window... 
Bits of fresh coconut being peddled 
for one, three and five cents accord- 
ing to size... Gotham’s new courtesy 
squad answering questions and giving 
directions to strangers .., . Police Com- 
missioner Mulrooney demands finger- 
prints of all dance hall owners. 
Wouldn’t it be easier to get the FOOT 
prints of all the “10 cents a dance” 
hostesses? (Ouch!) ... It has finally 
reached B’way—after months of wan- 
dering in the sticks—that the newest 
way of spelling blind pig is “blnd pg,” 
because a blind pig has no “eyes”!... 
Incidentally, in our snooping about we 
have met some platinum blondes so 
dumb that they think hush money is 
only spent in speakeasies. However, 
they tell us that there is a broken gin 
bottle for every wisecrack on Broad- 
way. 

HENDRICK HUDSON, JR. 
———__—_ 
GANGWAY FOR GRASSHOPPERS 
J. C. Drake, entomologist for Iowa, says 
the grasshopper will eat anything. He 
reports that in Western Iowa a wagon 
tongue was practically eaten up by them. 
They’re bold too. One of them was found 
sitting on the desk of Governor Turner 
just as state officials were getting ready 
to discuss plans for ridding the state of 
the pests. Lynn A. Mason, editor of the 
Wolsey (S. Dak.) Herald, informs The 
Pathfinder that members of the Acrididae 
family are so big in his locality that 
Mayor Hagen protects his trees with a 
rifle. The next thing you know the big 
fellows will be using the municipal ai)- 
ports for landing fields—that is, if they 

don’t object to “plane” eating! 
OO 
Two recently highly developed Amer- 
ican sports: Dodging Taxis and Taxes! 
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“HOW’S BUSINESS?” 





BRIEFS 
QO NE Pacific coast candy company 


is about to market a “slenderiz- 
ing” confection featuring Ha- 
waiian pineapple. In the same sec- 
tion bread made from seaweed is on 
sale. The furniture biz is so hard 
hit that the co-ops have abandoned 
their $4,000,000 advertising campaign 
after running two of the four years. 
The canners are said to be holding 
back large quantities of canned goods 
—some put up two, three and even 
four years ago. Meanwhile grocers 
complain that patrons are so uncanny 
(not to mention lazy) as to prefer the 
canned article in preference to the 
large quantities of fresh and cheap 
produce available. A bad sign of the 
times is the gain in legal lineage in 
the press. Two more radio weeklies 
are scheduled to clutter up the news- 
stands this fall. Physical Culture mag- 
azine is trying to recoup with a quar- 
ter-million dollar editorial budget in- 
crease and a $10,000 prize contest. 
Realsilk Hosiery Mills, catering to the 
Federal Trade Commission, notes in 
its ads, “These testimonials are paid 
for.” (Maybe the reason magazine 
advertising has fallen off so is that 
they have run out of celebrities to 
write testimonials.) Probably it’s this 
business lethargy, for the very active 
Old Dutch Cleanser girl is SITTING 
DOWN in the ads for the first time. 
The copper people are talking of a 
complete shut-down. The Peerless 
Motor Co. plans all-aluminum 12 and 
16-cylinder cars. The Browne & Wil- 
kerson tobacco people think they can 
do where others have failed in trying 
to teach the South to “roll their own” 
with a new type cigarette-making ma- 
chine. Zigzag tractor wheels are be- 
ing used in England to roll turf be- 
cause they leave no marks behind. A 
pneumatic bath rug has been invent- 
ed that means one less chance of 
breaking your neck. The new Royal 
typewriter has a revolutionary space 
shift in that the type rises instead of 
the whole carriage when you plunk 
the shift key. A dog biscuit manufac- 
turer capitalizes a movie feature by 
turning out “M. G. M. Barkies.” Our 
special boost-business weeks seem to 
fall pretty flat yet nearly $12,000,000 
worth of shoes were sold during the 
recent “Leather Week” in France. Eng- 
land won't let the ciggie and tyre 
(British spelling) take advertising pot 
shots at each other.. “Only,” “best,” 
ete., are barred in copy over there. 
“Electric Blue” is the color name giv- 
en to a certain style of blue one-piece 
bathing suit. (Well, the one we saw 
on a blonde certainly was “shock- 
ing’!) Some things may go lower 
still but it’s a cinch the backs of bath- 
ing suits and evening gowns can’t. 
When the stout little Swedish 
freighter Anna docked in the Chicago 
river in late July, a month out from 


Antwerp, there was public celebra- 
tion. For it marked the realization of 
a long-cherished dream of the late 
A. Montgomery Ward, founder of the 
mail order house of that name, for 
direct water communication between 
the Windy City and world ports. The 





A Real Dream Ship 


Anna deposited merchandise at the 
Ward docks at about the same cost 
as at the Atlantic seaboard. She nosed 
back to Antwerp with a full cargo of 
American-made goods. Other service 
with foreign ports has been arranged 
by Montgomery Ward and Co. “Mr. 
Ward had in mind transatlantic serv- 
ice when he selected the site for the 
company’s huge plants on the north 
branch of the Chicago river,” explains 
D. T. Webb, vice president of the 
company. Little realized by many, for 
more than half a century Ward’s has 
been importing and exporting. The 
business started in Mr. Ward ship- 
ping goods to missionaries in whose 
work he was much interested. Today 
missionaries in India, China, Africa 
and isolated islands and other re- 
gions constantly receive Ward mer- 
chandise. 


The “Spit—it’s a horrid word” ad- 
vertising for Cremo cigars has been 
one of the biggest boosts for cigarettes. 


You’ve lost another opportunity to 
make money. A few months ago you 
could have bought $1,000 worth of 
ostrich feathers and sold them today 
for $10,000. Why? Because of those 
jaunty new Empress Eugenie hats 
which have caught feminine favor. 
Since women stopped wearing ostrich 
feathers on hats shortly after the 
World war, the ostrich industry was 
glad to stuff its product into mat- 
tresses and pillows. The industry is 
again getting a break. Incidentally, 
we might remind you that the feathers 
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are not plucked from the birds };; 
are sheared like wool—twice a y; 
—about eight ounces of feathers be; 
taken from the tail and wings. 


The poor railroads! Their dyj 
struggles are pitiful to behold. Eve; 
thing from “dollar days” on the South- 
ern Pacific to a drastic 25 per cen} 
fare cut on the New York Centr;! 
The California Newspaper Publishers 
Association aided the iron rails this 
year by sponsoring the “fiesta year” 
there. One San Francisco hotel js 
advertising a week-end party for t) 
at the bargain price of $10, including 
room and meals, a ball game anid 
movie. Now if they had included raj! 
road tickets from Washington and rr 
turn we might have accepted. 


Tastyeast, spender of thousands 
radio advertising, has cut wages amv 
employees at Trenton, N. J. 


Now that the refrigeration business 
seems approaching the point of satu- 
ration (as far as the present market 
is concerned) manufacturers are turn- 
ing to side lines. About the most prac- 
tical one on the horizon is the Frigid 
aire cooling unit for homes of eigh! 
or less rooms. In view of the way 
theaters, offices, trains, hotels and 
apartment houses have been refriger- 
ated, it is a wonder the idea didn't 
materialize sooner. 


Straw berets are reported in Paris. 
In this country they are eaten at the 
breakfast table with cream. 


The “neatest trick of the week” 
(with apologies to the New Yorker) is 
the enterprising business worked up 
by the ice firms in certain Illinois 
towns in which, by cart or motorcycle, 
they speed you six dozen ice cubes 
large size—for 25 cents whenever you 
want to throw a bridge party and your 
electric refrigerator can’t produce sul- 
ficient quantity. 


“Contracts, either written or oral, 
are business obligations which should 
be performed in letter and spirit. The 
repudiation of contracts by sellers on 
a rising market, or by buyers on a « 
clining market, is equally reprehen 
sible, and is condemned by the indus- 
try.” Federal Trade Commission 
speaking—on principle. 


Mr. Schwab now says that business 
“is full of poetry.” He probably means 
epitaphs! 


Few of us probably realize that on 
of America’s earliest publicists ani 
“boosters” was none other than Go\ 
ernor Oglethorpe of Georgia. He hire: 
space in numerous papers to advertise 
the climate and unrivaled advantages 
of the South as early as 1733. 


oo 


FAIRY TALES 


Once upon a time a man took a tw 
weeks’ vacation and when he got back | 
the office found that he had really be: 
missed ! 

Once upon a time a woman return 
from a vacation trip and did not yell «' 
her husband, “Hurry up, dumb-bell, an 
open all the windows. This house sm 
like a tomb!” 
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THE POLITICAL ARENA 


REDISTRICTING FOR CONGRESS 


HE present year has seen many 
T fights in state legislatures over 

redistricting for the House under 
the reapportionment act based on 
the 1930 census. There will be for 
the 1932 election a change of 27 mem- 
bers—21 states losing that number 
and 11 states gaining them. Seven 
states have not yet acted on redis- 
tricting measures. These are Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, Rhode Island and 
New Jersey. They still have time, 
however. Two states—New York and 
Minnesota—have wound up in a court 
dispute as to whether the legislature 
can handle the matter without con- 
sulting the governor. In Missouri there 
is a deadlock, the Democratic legisla- 
ture having passed a bill which the 
Republican governor vetoed. Those 
states which have not settled the re- 
districting problem in time for the 
1932 elections will have to elect the 
whole congressional delegation at 
large—which means that all candi- 
dates will have to canvass the entire 
state, and all members will be of the 
same party. William Tyler Page, 
clerk of the House, who keeps tab 
on the question, stated that the high- 
est legal opinion is that legislatures 
alone are responsible for the redistrict- 
ing. 


VANDENBERG VS. McKELLAR 


In the old days one knight would 
ride out in front of his army and chal- 
lenge one on the other side, and thus 
before the big battle started there were 
some interesting scraps between indi- 
viduals. Senators have adopted the 
same system on the tariff field. Van- 
denburg of Michigan selected McKel- 
lar of Tennessee for his foe and issued 
his challenge through the national 
committee, asking: “Is it not true that 
after the tariff measure had been per- 
fected in the Senate you voted against 
a proposition to eliminate all of the 
increases in rates in the bill except 
those on agricultural schedules?” Mc- 
Kellar acted as if offended, demanded 
an apology and declared he voted for 
the Borah resolution to strike out all 
but the agricultural rates. He added 
that he had voted against the bill on 
its final passage, and suggested the 
“Vandenberg statement must have 
been issued by the committee without 
consulting its alleged author.” That 
was a keen dig, but it did not stop 
Vandenberg, who came right back 
and said he referred not to the Borah 


| 
resolution but to one presented by | 


Senator Thomas just before final vote 
on the bill—and he asserted the rec- 
ord supported him in his contention. 
He was very curious as to why the 
Tennessee senator felt so different 
about the Smoot-Hawley act now. 


HEFLIN’S NEW MOVE 


The Senate elections committee still 
busy examining the votes cast in the 
Alabama primary for J. Thomas Heflin 
and John Bankhead was summoned 
by the former senator to count Bank- 
head out for a new and different 
reason. Heflin’s 
attorney sub- 
mitted Bank- 
head’s state- 
ment of receipts 
and _  expendi- 
tures, showing 
that the election 
cost him $11,- 
531, or $1,531 
more than the 
limit allowed in 
Alabama. Hef- 
lin’s attorney 
declared that 
Bankhead stood 
disqualified by 
his own statement, but that it could be 
shown Bankhead’s campaign had real- 
ly cost thousands of dollars more than 
reported. “We submit,” said the let- 
ter, “that the only qualified, eligible 
and lawful candidate for United States 
Senator in that election was Senator 
J. Thomas Heflin.” Just previously it 
was reported that the Senate subcom- 
mittee counting the ballots had found 
so many questionable ones that it was 
likely to recommend that the seat be 
declared vacant, thus throwing the 
matter into the Senate. 





Bankhead 


HEBERT REPORTS 


Senator Hebert of Rhode Island 
upon his return from Europe went to 
the President’s Rapidan camp and told 
him that any federal system of unem- 
ployment insurance would lead to the 
dole. He is the chairman of a Senate 
committee appointed to investigate un- 
employment insurance, and pursuing 
his studies he visited England, France, 
Germany and Italy. Other members 
on the committee are Glenn of Illinois 
and Wagner of New York. The com- 
mittee will soon start to hold hearings. 
“T still have an open mind,” said Sen- 
ator Hebert. “It may be that we can 
evolve some plan radically different 
from any heretofore tried.” 
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FUSES 
in ONE PLUG 


j Agents & Distributors 


Making Big Money 
cS, A necessity everywhere. A “‘ turn 

to the right pring back the light.’’ 
Safe, economical dependable. 6-in-1 
Fuse ores. Most useful invention 
in years. Many of = distributors in 
exclusive gg A - — $500 to 
,- + a po asy to os senenateate. 
begin awa rite at once 
. Send 26¢ for compte and A rking instructions. 
6-in- 1 Fuse Co., 801 W. Madison St., Dept. 74, Chicago 


MON EY FOR YOU 
‘YOU can earn Saale” Weeden os 


home maki 
canvassin We tan instruct you, furnish com- 
with work. 


ANY Limited 
.. Toronto, Ont. 





Write for Free Guide Book, 

“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 

and Record of Invention 

Blank. Send model or sketch and description of 

your invention for our Free Opinion whether 

it comes within Patent Office Rules. EASY PAYMENTS. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 850 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


» Zor GOLD TEETH 


By return mail. Highest prices, Information free 
Southwest Gold & Silver Co., Bex 68PH Fort Worth, Texas. 


Men Wanted 





We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 


an expert automobile mechanic and he!p you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville Tenn, 


Money Matters 
Ever Trouble You? 


If lack of finances never troubled you and 
your family other matters would be mere 
trifles, wouldn’t they? But those finances 
are a real problem at times, in fact most of 
the time for many. A great number of peo- 
ple have found relief and assistance in The 
Pathfinder’s easy plan of converting spare 
time into extra cash money. 


No experience is necessary. No 
investment is required. No in- 
terference with your regular em- 
ployment. Simple and dignified. 


Sell timeto Us 


If you would like to increase your income, 
have extra money to buy the things you have 
always wished for, write us today, using the 
convenient inquiry blank below. We will 
tell you all about the easy money others are 
making by looking after our subscription 
business in their community and send you 
instructions and free outfit, so that you can 
Start turning your spare moments into cash 
right away. 

— — NO OBLIGATION INQUIRY BLANK — —— 
SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 

Please send me free outfit and instructions 

to make some EXTRA money. 





I want 


PTT LETTE 


State. 





to yourself, for your trouble. 
NAMES 


Like finding money 


informed and cheered up—and you have a couple of friends who you know also want it. 
the $2 to us and we will send the paper a year—52 wonderful issues. each one better than the last—to each of them—and also a year 
Thanks in advance. Write the three addresses below. 


ST. or R. F. D. 
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PPeeeeOOPOCOCOSTOCOC ECCS SC ee eee 


Poe eeeeeeeeeeeCECCCOOCC OPC eee ee eee 


8686686686 


You want The Pathfinder every week-—to keep you 
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Finnigin’s Famous Report 


Strickland Gillilan Tells How He Came to Write One of the 


Most Widely Quoted Poems in the English Language 


land Gillilan, that renowned poet, 

rare wit and peerless entertainer, 
spent one morning in the lounge of the 
National Press Club of Washington 
regaling the editor of The Pathfinder 
Question Box with delectable stories 
and choice morsels of wit. At the 
close of the seance the poet presented 
the said editor with an autographed 
copy of his book of verse entitled “In- 
cluding Finnigin.” The little volume 
was taken home and placed among the 
writer’s most prized possessions. 

Two or three months afterwards a 
man living near the shores of Lake 
Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggagung- 
amaugg in Massachusetts wrote to the 
Question Box and asked who wrote, 
“Off agin, on agin, gone agin, Finni- 
gin.” 

Straightway the query editor be- 
thought him of the little volume pre- 
sented by Gillilan, and after ex- 
amining the date of the book, proceed- 
ed to answer the question in language 
of the following import: “This popular 
line occurs in a poem entitled ‘Finni- 
gin to Flannigan’ by Strickland Gilli- 
lan. The poem was printed in ‘Includ- 
ing Finnigin,’ a volume published by 
Gillilan in 1910.” That date was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. The 
flood gates of innocent prevarication 
were thrown wide open and within 
two weeks The Pathfinder received 
more than 100 entirely different “true” 
versions as to how, when, and where 
the Finnigin story started. 

Gillilan himself quickly came to our 
rescue. He writes: 


§ HAPPENED on this wise: Strick- 


I am a terrific boob to take up any- 
thing of a controversial nature, but there 
is Irish blood in my veins, so why re- 
frain? 

And now I am deliberately letting my- 
self be let in for a row about Finnigin! 
One of the numerous communications you 
received when you inadvertently printed 
the date of my book “Including Finnigin” 
instead of the date of the writing of 
“Finnigin to Flannigan,” was from some- 
where in Vermont. He stated that the 
thing “actually happened” about 1897 or 
98. It was in March, 1897, that the poem 
was published in Life. The circumstances 
of the writing are told by me, in “Our 
Times—the Turn of the Century,” the 
first of those three noble tomes erected 
by Mark Sullivan as a history of this 
country through three decades. Mr. Sul- 
livan, in compiling data for that first 
volume, wrote me and asked regarding 
the circumstances of the poem’s creation. 
That story I told him (and which he 
printed verbatim) is literally true, “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, so help me,” etc. 

To my personal knowledge (I'll take 
Bible oath on it), the incident never oc- 
curred. But the moment it was published 
in Life, it began happening (not only 
happening but “actually” happening) all 
over the United States. I was told of it 
here and there and everywhere. Those 
who did not identify me as the bare-faced 
Ananias of the incident (or of that version 
of the incident) told it to me for a funny 





Strickland Gillilan 


story because I was a “humorist”—that 
knowing I had attained the notoriety that 
made me bear that title, through writing 
the very incident they told me as true. 

A man may stand poorly with me as a 
purveyor of fact, but when he comes to 
me and swears to a lie I myself promul- 
gated as a frank and bald-faced prevari- 
cation—where does he stand? 

So just remember the date: Written in 
February, 1897, published in Life on 
March (I think) 13th, same year. In its 
souvenir edition called “Best Things in 
Life,” published some years ago, it was 
featured. And Tom Masson, who bought 
it as editor, said it was the most quoted 
verse ever written in America. 


Gillilan’s statement printed by Mark 
Sullivan is as follows: 


I was city editor and the rest of the 
staff of the Richmond, Ind., Palladium. 
One day there was no news. One could 
stand at Eighth and Main and look four 
ways without seeing a moving object. I 
had already gone over the exchanges and 
clipped every interesting looking story. 
But the printers were still yelling “Cope- 
e-e-e-e!” From an incident picked up 
about the office—the town was full of 
railroad Irish, and our foreman who told 
me the anecdote was named Fitzgibbons 
—I had evolved the rime and the rugged 
measure in my head as I walked back and 





A FINNIGIN STANZA 


He wuz shantyin’ thin, wuz Finni- 
gin, 

As minny a railroader’s been agin, 

An ’is shmoky ol’ lamp wuz burrn- 
in’ bright 

In Finnigin’s shanty all that night— 

Bilin’ down ’s repoort, wuz Finni- 
gin. 

An’ he writed this here: “Musther 
Flannigan :— 

Off agin, on agin, 

Gone agin.—Finnigin.” 
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forth from and to work. That rimed na» 
rative was knocking around inside np 
head ALONE. Unless I got it out the; 
would never be anything else in there. | 
didn’t need the verse, but I needed {| 
space, so that morning before breakfast 
had emptied my head on a piece 
laundry wrapping-paper. The print: 
were sore when I handed it in. It w 
pen-and-ink copy and only for the m: 
who had the nonpareil case. It was ver 
and dialect verse at that. When {! 
paper came out that night a lot of « 
local fossils who had never been know 
to smile, called across the street at pn 
“Hello, Finnigin!” and laughed 

loud !” 


On another occasion the famou 
humorist said of this poem: “The jing! 
kept chasing through my mind unti! | 
was compelled in self-defense to writ; 
it to get it out of my system. I did 
it more as a feat in rime and rhythm 
than anything else, and no one was 
more surprised than I when it made a 
hit. Many other writings of mine hay 
had flattering runs, but not more thay 
one Finnigin happens to one man 
one lifetime.” 

Among the numerous letters which 
we received in connection with this 
incident was another very welcony 
one. It was from John §S, Fitzgibbons, 
now of Sioux City, lowa—the man 
from whom Gillilan himself says he 
got the story of “Finnigin to Flanni- 
gan.” Mr. Fitzgibbons reminisces: 





It was I who told the story of Finnigin 
and Flannigan to Strickland W. Gillilan 
It was along about 1897. Mr. Gillilan was 
reporter on the Richmond, Ind., Palladium, 
and I was in charge of the composing room 
of the same paper. Mr. Gillilan was so 
impressed with the story he decided to 
capitalize on it. That night on tl: 
kitchen table in his home he wrote tlx 
poem “Finnigin to Flannigan” on the back 
of a soap wrapper. Next day the poem 
was printed in the Palladium, after which 
it received wide publicity by being 
printed in almost every well known pub 
lication in the country. I got the story 
from my brother Tom, who was genera 
agent of the American Tobacco Co., with 
St. Paul, Minn., headquarters. I remained 
with the Palladium for 30 years, filling 
all the positions on the paper from print 
er’s devil up to owner. 


Strickland Gillilan was born at 
Jackson, Ohio, in 1869, and obtained 
his poetic license at Ohio universil) 
In his early days he worked in various 
capacities on newspapers all around 
the country, and he still calls himse!! 
a journalist, although he is nationally 
known as a poet, humorist and afte: 
dinner speaker. One of his most widely 
quoted witticisms is his “shortes! 
poem,” which is entitled “The Natura! 
History of the Flea.” The complet: 
poem is, “Adam Had ’em.” 


Strickland Gillilan has one other dis 
tinction. He is the only poet we ev: 
knew who could afford to live at th: 
New Shoreham Hotel in Washington 

———___—-__. 
REVERSE 

A news dispatch tells about Georg 
Bernard Shaw going to a horse race !! 
Russia and falling asleep. It’s the othe! 
way around with many Americans. Th: 
horse they bet on always seems to go t 
sleep while they stare at it in open-eyed 
wonderment. 
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Fish Industry in Massachusetts 


Early Plymouth and Gloucester Brought Our First Industry 
Today Massachusetts is Country’s Premier Fish Market 


O WONDER the cod is enshrined 

in the state house at Boston. 

It has been said that New Eng- 
land was founded upon fish. At any 
rate the history of Massachusetts 
smells strongly of the fish indutry. 
Long before the first permanent set- 
tlements in New England were made 
hardy fishermen from Europe jour- 
neyed to the shores of Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and the Bay State for the 
famous cod. When the Pilgrims land- 
ed with only a small amount of food 
they soon found that they had plenty 
of fish in the sea to supply their table. 
Their first free school was maintained 
from proceeds of the fisheries. 

Massachusetts handles the largest 
combined fresh, salted and frozen 
volume of fish products of any state 
in the Union. The year’s catch is esti- 
mated to be worth $20,000,000. Bos- 
ton is the greatest fresh fish produc- 
ing port in the country, while Glouces- 
ter is the largest salt fish port in the 
world. The fishing industry in the 
Bay State furnishes employment to 
10,000 men, 

The “banks” are large, comparative- 
ly flat areas submerged from two to 
200 fathoms. It is there, several miles 
offshore, that the “ground fishery” is 
carried on. This is the backbone of 
the industry—catching cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, flounder and halibut at 
or near the bottom of the sea. Mack- 
erel, swordfish and other species are 
caught at the surface. 

Ground fish are caught in three dif- 
ferent ways. The first is by hand 
lines, the method originally used. Here 
the men fish from the rail of the 
schooner. The second is the dory 
method. A number of small boats or 
dories are carried on the schooner to 
the banks, where they are swung over- 
board with one or two fishermen in 
each. The schooner plies up and down 
the line of dories, which may extend 
for several miles, collecting the fish. 
Should a sudden fog settle down the 
dorymen are in grave danger. 

The third and most modern method 


Hunting for swordfish. A lookout is kept 
from the mast, a harpoon is balanced on 
the bowsprit and amidships are dories which 
will be swung overboard when a kill is made. 


Ready to “Strike” a Swordfish 


is by trawling. Trawlers are wood or 
steel vessels from 100 to 150 feet long, 
propelled by steam engines or crude 
oil motors. A large, flattened conical 
bag, some 150 feet long and 100 feet 
wide at the mouth, is dropped over- 
board and towed slowly behind for 
one or two hours. At the end of the 
run the laden net is taken aboard and 
the fish dumped. The process may 
then be repeated. 
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In all cases the fish when brought 
on deck are sorted, cleaned and pack- 
ed in ice. When the boats reach port 
the fish are turned over to the dealers, 
The bulk of the catch is marketed 
fresh, that is, repacked in ice and 
shipped in refrigerator cars to all 
parts of the country. Or the fish may 
be frozen (in some instances they are 
as hard as a rock in less than 20 min- 
utes), or they may be smoked, salted 
or canned. 

In mackerel fishing, which is done 
at night, the fish is betrayed by the 
phosphorescent glow it makes on the 
surface. Weighted nets are used, one 
end being tied to the schooner and 
the other towed by a “seine” boat 
which, some distance way, encircles 
the schooner. Swordfish, range any- 
where from 100 to 1,000 pounds, 
though the average size caught is 
about 200. As they come to the sur- 
face to sleep in the warm summer sun- 
shine they expose their large, black 
triangular dorsal fin. From the bow- 
sprit of an approaching schooner the 
fisherman throws his harpoon (a 
barbed pole to which a long rope is 
attached) into the sleeping fish. If 
the fish is only wounded a fisherman 
in a dory kills it with a thrust of the 
lance. 

ae 

France and Germany may have buried 
the hatchet but it’s a cinch they know 
where to find it again quickly if they 
want it. 








lecture work and travels. 





Stories You Can Tell 


By William Jennings Bryan 
N Bes week we begin initial publication of the late William Jennings 


Bryan’s own collection of humor, gathered in his public service, 
It has been arranged 
by his daughter, Grace Bryan Hargreaves, and will 
be released for the first time through The Pathfinder. 
In bringing out this valuable compilation of jokes and 


anecdotes, Mrs. Hargreaves, who was the Commoner’s 
devoted follower and companion, explains the purpose 
behind the work by quoting her illustrious father’s 


own words as follows: 


I have had in mind, for several years, the publication 
of a collection of wholesome stories which may be 
told anywhere. My purpose is to show that the unclean 
story is as unnecessary as it is offensive. There is no 
excuse for the recital of a vulgar anecdote, and it is 


unsafe; for, even though there are no ladies present, 


W. J.B. 


there may be gentlemen. I have known one objection- 

able story to mar an otherwise delightful gathering. Bad stories are 
worse than useless; they lurk in the dark corners of the memory, ready 
to rush forth at the slightest invitation, to the disgust of those who 
have been foolish enough to listen to them. 


tries to others. 





The clean story, bubbling over with innocent fun, is a joy at the club, 
on the platform and in the social circle. I remember with grateful 
appreciation many who have contributed to my stock of stories and recall 
these creditors as I have occasion to communicate the borrowed pleasan- 


Telling a story is an art perfected by practice, which has proven 
effective on the stump. The story should be short and easy to carry in 
the mind. The application for a speaker should also be clear; one cannot 
stop to explain an explanation. Stories, also, enliven social intercourse 


and give each member of the company an opportunity to contribute 
something to the merriment of the hour. Stories “break the ice” and 


banish formality. 


“The Silver Tongued Orator” owed much of his success to his ready 


wit and inexhaustible fount of humor. 


series carefully. 





It will be well to follow the 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC | 





TRANS-ASIA EXPEDITION 


In our August 8 issue we left the 
Western or Pamir unit of the Citroen- 
Haardt Trans-Asia Expedition en 
route to Srinagar, Kashmir. Accord- 
ing to radio messages to the head- 
quarters of the National Geographic 
Society at Washington (which is co- 
operating in the expedition) these 
modern Marco Polos are making re- 
markable progress. On the road from 
India to Chinese Turkestan, where 
they will meet the Eastern or Chinese 
unit (the expedition is divided into 
two parts), they had to negotiate three 
Himalaya passes that are considered 
among the worst obstacles in the 
whole journey. But the plucky ex- 
plorers nosed their mountain-climb- 
ing autos over snow covered Tragbal 
Pass (11,560 feet up) and Burzil Pass 
(13,775 feet up) on the road to Gilgit, 
remote Kashmir station. At this writ- 
ing they still had to negotiate another 


pass, but they had a choice between 
Mintaka Pass (15,430 feet high) and 


Kilik Pass (slightly lower). But bar- 
ring accidents, such as treacherous 
landslides common to the area, the 
expedition should come through O. K. 
It is a purely scientific expedition and 
many specimens and much knowledge 
are being collected of the least known 
parts of the largest continent. 


OUTWARD SPINNING WHIRLPOOL 
When we think of a whirlpool we 
usually vision it as water moving in 
a circle so as to produce a central 
depression into which floating objects 
are drawn. But Captain William E. 
Parker of the Hydrographer, one of 
the four Coast and Geodetic Survey 
vessels engaged in charting the 
Georges Banks, reports the discovery 
of a whirlpool of a different kind. In 
the ocean about 150 miles east of Cape 
Cod, says Captain Parker, there is a 
whirlpool that spins outward instead 
of toward its center. So strong is this 
freak whirlpool that it repelled the 
Hydrographer. The Captain made 
several attempts to foree his ship 
through the spinning water but each 
time it was thrown off its course. 


WALKING THROUGH FIRE 


What do you think of this? Gay 
Los Angeles (Cal.) actually has fire- 
walkers. Here these West Coast “hot 
papas” are doing their stuff. And it’s 
fun to defy the scorching flames, even 
on a hot summer’s day. But unlike 
those natives in far off countries who 
actually walk through fire in their 
bare feet the Los Angeles firewalk- 
ers are garbed in asbestos suits.. The 
accompanying picture shows men in 
such suits strolling through the hot- 
test flames like demons in Hades, 
without even getting so much as a 
hair scorched. While this is a pic- 
ture of one of the various tests the 





Here are the “Fire Walkers’ 


suits were put through, these glad 
asbestos rags are now a part of the 
regular equipment of that city’s fire 
department. They are used princi- 
pally when fighting oil and gasoline 
fires. 


“EGG-WHITE” FROM COAL 

When you buy a ton of coal you 
buy a considerable quantity of syn- 
thetic white-of-egg, too. At least such 
is indicated by Professor Wilhelm 
Glung, German scientist, who for the 
past 15 years has been riding his 
hobby—coal. He has made a special 
study of coal and its derivatives. The 
latest he has discovered in coal is 
what he claims to be the equivalent 
of albumen, or synthetic egg-white. 


HOLDS UNIVERSE PERPETUAL 


Despite Einstein, Jeans, Hubble, etc., 
etc., Dr. Edwin Bryant Frost, the blind 
director of the University of Chicago’s 
Yerkes Observatory who recently 
celebrated his 65th birthday, holds 
that “the universe is perpetual—that 
it had no beginning and will have no 
end.” In fact, the blind astronomer 
who has been studying the stars for 
45 years says he has learned much in 
his life and everything has confirmed 
his belief in a spirit behind the uni- 
verse. 


TO PLUMB BARTLETT DEEP 

Speaking of depressions, there’s one 
in. the Caribbean Sea between the 
Bay of Honduras and Guantanamo, 
Cuba. They call it Bartlett Deep. It 
is a huge trough in the bottom of the 
sea some 1,000 miles long .by some 
60 miles wide. But just how deep it 
is no one knows. Seattering sound- 
ings have been made which indicate 
its general depth to be three and a 
half miles with four miles in places. 
And if you ask us that’s going down 
to sea. But seriously this hole in the 
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sea is believed to be an earthgy 
center. So the Hydrographic (); 
of the Navy Department plans ;, 
plumb Bartlett Deep in search 0 
formation bearing on Central A 
ican earthquakes like that which 
stroyed Managua, Nicaragua, 
March. This important work, h 
ever, will not be undertaken 
sometime during the fall, after 
earthquake season which lasts { 
July to October, if not all the 
round. 


ROTENONE THOSE INSECTs 


Are you troubled or bothered \ 
insects of any kind? If so feed t! 
some “rotenone.” So advises thi 
reau of Chemistry and Soils of 
Department of Agriculture. Ex; 
of that bureau have discovered | 
“rotenone” is an ideal insect ki 
It is a drug made from the root 
tropic plants indigenous to S 
America and the East Indies. || 
obtained from both the cube | 
bay) and derris plants. The px 
speedily kills all kinds of house «ni 
plant insects when they eat it or just 
by contact, but has no ill effects on 
man if swallowed, the bureau claims 


ANCIENT WATER ORGAN FOUND 


One of the strangest musical instru 
ments, and which, by the way, plays 
an important part in the history of 
music, is the ancient water organ wo! 
hydraulic. The water organ was tlh: 
musical instrument of ancient Alex 
andria and Rome. One of these oli 
organs was recently discovere:| 
making excavations for a new electri 
plant in the suburbs of Budapest, !/.un- 
gary. Despite the fact that if had 
been buried for years it was in a goud 
state of preservation. 


RADIO CONTROLLED SHIP 


Off the coast of Southern California 
near San Clemente Island the navy 
recently demonstrated that it can sail 
or operate a ship without a sing 
person aboard. The secret of cours: 
is that the ship was steered ani 
operated by radio. In the demons!ra- 
tion the U. S. S. Stoddert, a radi 
controlled destroyer, was put throug! 
various maneuvers by radio from 4 
control set on the bridge of the 
stroyer U. S. S. Perry. Everything 
on the Stoddert from its whistl: 
its rudder was operated by radi 

aa =e ae 
WHAT NEXT? 

Men at Mailbu Beach, Cal., go bathin 
trunks a la Riviera style. 

A Springfield, Ohio, hunger striker » 
arrested for parking a Lincoln beside a 
fireplug. 

Cyrus Gates of Redwood, Cal., is ¢ 
to tour the United States in a hollow 
set upon an auto chassis. 

Scotsmen in Trinidad are raising a fun 
for the preservation of the battlefield 0! 
Bannockburn, Scotland. 

The island of Rhodes has been ma 
gambling resort by order of Musso 
Shades of Reno! 

A resort hotel in Northern Michigan «' 
vertises that it gives special rates | 
anglers “when properly identified.” 
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FOR THE AIR-MINDED 


AUTOGIRO VS. BIRD PLANE 


LYERS of autogiros and those 

who prefer the so-called bird 

plane have long had their hot 
arguments as to which type of ship 
could get off the ground or in the air 
the quicker. The argument was final- 
ly settled in an unusual aircraft dem- 
onstration at Roosevelt field, New 
York, which the photographer snap- 
ped for your benefit and as a sort of 
record. In the demonstration or test 


-Int’l Newsreel 


Settling an Argument 


the autogiro, in the foreground in the 
picture, was piloted by Andy Nielson 
while the bird plane, in the back- 
ground, was piloted by William Mar- 
salis. The two ships took off at the 
exact moment and rose from the earth 
at exactly the same angle after short 
runs of equal distance. So the judges 
awarded each ship the same point 
score, and the picture proves that the 
judges were right. 


Lieutenant John C. Crain of the 
army air corps recently kept his glid- 
er aloft for 16 hours and 34 minutes. 


Airline operators want the Com- 
merce Department to amend the regu- 
lations requiring co-pilots on large 
passenger transports. They claim co- 
pilots are only necessary when the 
first pilot is scheduled to fly six hours 
or more, 


Mrs. Zabe Smith of Akron, Ohio, 
has made more than 100 successful 
landings via the parachute—one from 
a height of 17,000 feet up which she 
claims is the woman’s altitude record. 


AIR INSIGNIA 


Taking their cue from the army and 
Navy, private and amateur pilots are 
how adopting insignia for their pri- 
vate planes. Aviation Country Clubs, 
Inc., is promoting an amateur pilots 
register similar to Lloyds Yachting 
Register. So far all the amateurs are 


using the same general outline—an 
equilateral triangle with a bar design 
below. But they can use any design 
inside the three-sided figure they can 
think of just so it doesn’t conflict with 
any design previously registered. 


King Carol of Rumania has ordered 
the minister of war to admit his son, 
Crown Prince Michael, to the army 
air school to begin a course in avia- 
tion. Apparently he wants Michael 
to be able to fly his own plane back 
to claim the throne. 


Army aviators at Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md., are practicing spraying mustard 
gas, “the most deadly weapon yet de- 
vised for modern warfare,” from their 
planes. This work has now reached 
the point where the Chemical War- 
fare Service thinks whole regiments 
of troops could be wiped out with the 
powerful gas from the air. 


General Italo Balbo, Italian air min- 
ister, has a new mystery ship. It 
was built for the Italian government 
by the Travelair Co., of Wichita, Kans., 
and is almost identical to Captain 
Frank Hawks’s plane in which he 
broke any number of European rec- 
ords. However, minor changes are ex- 
pected to increase its speed over the 
“Bullet Man’s” ship some 20 miles 
per hour. 


Department of Commerce figures for 
July 1 show that the District of Co- 
lumbia has 265 licensed pilots, 148 
licensed airplane mechanics and 82 air- 
craft. The national capital also boasts 
nine gliders and five licensed glider 
pilots. 


Although President Hoover and Vice 
President Curtis do not fly, the Pres- 
ident certainly has an air-minded 
cabinet. Of the 10 cabinet officials 





NAME O’?HOWLS 


The chairman of the Prohibition party’s 
national committee is H. W. KIDDER. 

IKE I, who lives on Oak street, Chicago, 
signs himself “I. 1.” (This outdoes Mr. 
A. A. of the same city for the shortest 
name because two I’s in print are slimmer 
than two A’s.) 

The Louisville team of the American 
Association has tin-canned a pitcher, Ben 
TINCUP. 

At a society fair held at East Hampton, 
N. Y., Catherine FISH won first prize as 
the best fisher of prizes from the grab 
boat. 

Add marriages: Helen GRUBBS to Lieut. 
Keith BELCH at Washington; Emma 
FIELDS to John LAND at Atlantic City; 
Dorothy DAUGHTER and William 
FATHERSTONE at Wilmington, Del.; 
Annie J. GUNN and Sidney OUTLAW at 
Tullahoma, Tenn, 

PARK A. CARR is clerk of a court at 
Tazewell, Tenn. 
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all of them fly or are known to have 
flown except three—Secretaries Mel- 
lon, Wilbur and Doak. Among the 
regular flyers are Secretary of War 
Hurley, Secretary of Navy Adams and 
Postmaster General Brown.  Secre- 
tary of State Stimson, Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, and Secretaries Lamont 
and Hyde have all “been up” or trav- 
eled by air. 


Would-be Lindberghs had _ better 
hurry. Few air feats are left for future 
airmen now and each day the field 
becomes narrower. 

-_— ee 
WATERMELON SEEDS 


In some parts of China watermelon 
seeds are eaten in preference to the 
watermelon meat. But over there they 
consider grasshoppers a delicacy, too 
—when dipped in grease—and we 
won’t mention dried rats. Bret Harte 
was right. But to go back to water- 
melon seed: 

Near Monticello, Fla., is where the 
greater share of watermelon’ seed 
comes from. In fact, the annual local 
output is some 17 tons which is sold 
to seed companies. When the season 
is over and the price of melons does 
not justify their shipment is when the 
seed harvest begins. The remaining 
melons in the field are gathered and 
the blossom end cut off as the seed at 
that part are not always fully develop- 
ed. The melon is then cut open and 
the seeds gathered and dropped into a 
tub of water. The sound seeds sink 
and the unsound float. The good seeds 
are spread out to dry, then put into 
canvas bags for shipment. Some 
$35,000 per annum for seed from over- 
ripe melons after the season is Over is 
something worth considering. 

Now if we could only ship our 
plague of grasshoppers to China! 

— 
OUR EX-PAJAMAS 

With the advent of cooler weather and 
the close of the vacation season, what to 
do with discarded beach and house pa- 
jamas is a question. Here are a few sug- 
gestions of an economic nature: 


The very gay pajamas can be cut up 
and made into neckties, thereby solving 
the problem of what to give father for 
Christmas. 

By cutting the legs off at the knees and 
sewing the bottoms together, nifty shoe 
bags may be fashioned for the guest 
room, 

Well worn 
of cellophane. 

Cut-off flaps make an excellent polish- 
ing cloth for the flivver. 

Almost any of the one-woman tops will 
make a darling awning for the kitchenette, 

Isn’t that just too cunning, Mrs. Penny- 
feather? 


seats can be used in lieu 


ee 


Then there is the publisher of the book 
“How to Be Happy Though Married” who 
brought it up to date this year by print- 
ing on the last page a time table of the 
trains to Reno from every large city in 
the United States. 


—— _-- — —- 2<Be  - 


A dollar may buy more now than it 
would five years ago but dollars were 
more common then. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 





What is the origin of “How old is Anne”? 


“How old is Anne?” is proverbial as an 
uanswerable question, like “Who hit Billy 
Patterson?” and “Who was King David’s 
mother?” It refers to an old mathema- 
tical problem which had a wide vogue at 
the beginning of the 20th century. On 
October 12, 1903, the New York Press, 
in its column “On the Tip of the Tongue,” 
printed the following letter submitted by 
a correspondent who signed himself John 
Mahon and gave his residence at Brook- 
lyn: “Mary is 24 years old. She is twice 
as old as Anne was when she was as old 
as Anne is now. How old is Anne now? 
A says the answer is 16; B says 12. Which 
is correct?” Mark Sullivan, in “Our 
Times” says that this letter “started peo- 
ple sharpening pencils over the entire 
country, and for a half dozen years re- 
mained a subject of dispute and a means 
of pastime.” The imperfect manner in 
which the problem was stated not only 
confused those attempting to solve it but 
also contributed to the fascination of the 
task. Several persons, the newspapers 
reported, went insane trying to find out 
Anne’s age. All sorts of “Anne problems” 
were concocted and published for the 
amusement of the public. In fact the 
subject of Anne’s age supplanted the 
weather as a general topic of conversa- 
tion. From what source the writer of the 
letter printed in the New York Press ob- 
tained the original problem is not known. 
That in one form or other it antedates 
1903 is quite probable. According to a 
legend, it was a problem in an old school 
arithmetic compiled by a man who died 
before a “key” to his book was made. A 
correspondent informs us that in 1896 
he heard William McKinley compare Wil- 
liam Jenning’s silver plank with the Anne 
problem—a perfect enigma. 





Where was the first Indian reservation in 
America? 

An Indian reservation established in 
1758 at Indian Mills in Burlington coun- 
ty, New Jersey, is supposed to have been 
the first such reservation established 
within the limits of the United States. 


What is the highest mountain in the Unit- 
ed States east of the Rockies? 
This is a disputed question. The U. S. 
Geological Survey regards Mt. Mitchell, 
in Yancey county, North Carolina, as the 
highest peak in the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains. It has an ele- 
vation of 6,711 feet above mean sea level. 
The honor, however, is also claimed for 
Harney Peak, in Pennington county, South 
Dakota, which has an elevation of 7,242 
feet above mean sea level. The difference 
of opinion arises from the fact that the 
government regards the Black Hills, which 
include Harney Peak, as part of the Rocky 
Mountain system, while some authorities 
regard them as a detached system. 


Who discovered that the earth is a sphere? 


That the earth is a sphere was one of 
the discoveries of Pythagoras, a Greek 
philosopher who lived in the 6th century 
B.C. The researches of Anaximander had 
prepared the way for this discovery, and 
the doctrine was taught widely by Par- 
menides, who was associated with the 
Pythagoreans. Pythagoras understood 
clearly that the sun, moon and planets 
have motions independent of that of the 
earth. Plutarch attributes the discovery 





that the earth is a sphere to Thales of 
Miletus, who preceded Pythagoras by a 
generation, but it is now known that 
Thales, like his contemporaries, conceived 
the earth as a flat disk. In the days of 
Aristotle the arguments employed to dem- 
onstrate that the earth is a sphere were 
similar to those employed at the present 
time. The doctrine of the spherical form 
of the earth later became almost the ex- 
clusive property of the Italian schools. A 
book entitled “The Metrical Lives of the 
Saints,” written by an English monk at 
the close of the 13th century, says: “As 
an appel the urthe is round, so that 
evermo half the urthe the sonne by 
schyneth, hou so hit evere go.” 


Who was Meg Merrilies? 


In Sir Walter Scott’s “Guy Mannering” 
Meg Merrilies is a half-crazy sibyl, ruler 
of the gypsy race, who is the nurse of 
Harry Bertram. A woman with dishevel- 
ed hair and wild look is said to look like 
Meg Merrilies. 


Who said, “Whom the gods would destroy 


they first make mad’’? 
This is an ancient proverb. “Whom 
Jupiter would destroy he first drives mad,” 
is quoted by Sophocles as a saying. 


What is the composition of cream of 
wheat? 

Cream of wheat, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, is nothing 
more nor jess than coarsely ground wheat 
flour. It consists essentially of the puri- 
fied middlings, which, if further ground, 
would result in patent flour. It does not 
contain any other product than that from 
the wheat kernel. In Bulletin 286 the 
Connecticut Experiment Station analyzes 
cream of wheat as follows: Water, 13.1%; 
ash, 0.6; protein, 11.5; fiber, 0.2; fat, 0.9, 
and carbohydrates, 73.7. 


When did Utah enter the Union? 


Utah entered the Union as a state in 
1896. Six separate previous efforts—in 
1849, 1856, 1862, 1872, 1882 and 1887—were 
made by Utah to gain statehood, but the 
application was refused in each case be- 
cause of the institution of polygamy in 
the territory. 


How long does a mother elephant carry 
a baby elephant before it is born? 


Although the gestation period in ele- 
phants is not known for certain, zoolo- 
gists estimate it at about 21 or 22 months. 


Why are Europe and Asia considered sep- 
arate continents? 


The conception that the grand land mass 
of Eurasia consists of two separate divi- 
sions originated among the ancient As- 
syrians who dwelt east of the Mediterran- 
ean. It was natural that they should have 
considered Europe and Asia as two con- 
tinents because civilization in both first 
grew up in those parts where they are 
separated by large bodies of water. The 
Assyrians called Greece “Irib” Or “Ireb,” 
meaning west or sunset, to distinguish it 
from Asia Minor, which they called “Assu,” 
signifying east or sunrise. “Irib” was 
corrupted by Westerners into “Europe” 
while “Asia” is derived from “Assu.” 
Later these names were extended, the one 
from Greece to all Europe, the other from 
Asia Minor to all Asia. The Ural river, 


* The Pathfind«, 


for the sake of convenience, is now 
garded as the boundary between 
and Europe. “Continent,” which is 
rived from Latin “continere,” meanin; 
continue, has no very clearly defi 
meaning when applied to a land mass 
a general sense it means a very |: 
continuous body of land, differing | 
an island or peninsula not merely in 
but also in structure. Seven grand | 
divisions are now regarded as contin 
—Europe, Asia, Africa, South Ame: 
North America, Australia and Antarc' 
Greenland, being much smaller than 
others, is frequently referred to as 
island-continent. Since Europe and 
constitute a single land mass many p! 
ical geographers classify them as 
continent—Eurasia. 


How is “Pulitzer” pronounced? 


The surname of Joseph Pulitzer, 
established the Pulitzer prizes, is 
rectly pronounced “pew-lit-ser,” with 
first syllable accented. 


Did the Senate ever vote on whether or 
not the United States should join 
the World Court? 


On January 27, 1926, the Senate of tx 
United States voted 76 to 17 in favor «|! 
adhesion to the World Court with certain 
specific reservations. The reservati 
have never been accepted in their entirety, 
and although a compromise agreemen! 
was negotiated by Elihu Root, it has mn 
been approved by the United States and 
a few other governments. Therefore thic 
United States is not a member of the 
court. 


What is the Indian population of Canada’ 


There are about 110,000 Indians in 
Dominion of Canada, 


Does “pauper” occur in the Bible? 

The word “pauper,” meaning a )« 
destitute of worldly goods, does not « 
anywhere in the Bible. It is of Latin 
origin and derived from the same 
as “poor.” 


How does the Gila monster bite? 


The Gila monster, which inhabits 
southwestern part of the United Stat 
is the only lizard known to be venom 
The poison apparatus differs from tliat 
in snakes, which have the poison glau 
and fangs in the upper jaw. In the Gila 
monster a row of venom glands lie alu! 
the inside of the lower lip and the open- 
ings are near the bases of the grooved 
teeth. When the lizards bite they ¢ 
liberately chew the object and cause ® 
considerable amount of the poison to w 
into the wound through the channels ! 
the teeth. Although the bite of the Gila 
monster has been known to cause death 
to man, as a rule the poison is not fatal 
to human beings, partly because the crea 
ture seldom has an opportunity to bi 
so large a victim and work the venoi 
thoroughly into the wound. These lizards 
feed chiefly on other lizards of sma 
species and on these the venom takes 
fect rapidly. 


Oo 


LOOK AHEAD 


To those who are returning home f: 
summer vacations with brains refres! 
may we be the first to suggest, “Do 
Christmas Shopping Early”? 

P.S.—The stores will continue to o!! 
30, 60 and even 90-day moratoriums 
those who do, 

ae 


After two weeks at a summer cott« 
in the woods the average man learns ho 
to appreciate plumbing. 
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ON THE AIR 


FEMALE BARYTONE 


ELCOME LEWIS, who makes 
W the humidity rise with those 

“mean” songs about hot ma- 
mas and mistreated papas for NBC, is 
to marry Burt McMurtrie, production 
manager for the rival CBS. Her voice 
is pitched below 
even the contralto 
register. It is what 
her music teacher 
dubbed a “female 
barytone.” She 
crashed _ radio 
quite by accident. 
It seems that a 
musical director 
for NBC was at a 
party where one 
of Miss , Lewis’s 
records was play- 
ed and yanked her out of three-a-day 
vaudeville. She is the youngest of 
eight children. Her prospective hus- 
band has, at one time or another, 
supervised nearly all the smoke pro- 
grams on the air though the radio 
editor of the New York World-Tele- 
gram says that he has never been 
known to smoke a ciggie or a stogie. 


Someone sends us a copy of the 
January, 1928, issue of Film Fun which 
contains a picture of Fay Webb (now 
Mrs. Rudy Vallee) in her birthday 
clothes and a string of gauze and un- 
der it that well worn pun, “Some girls 
look like a million dollars and are 
just as hard to make.” Tee, hee! Rudy 
says he doesn’t care for publicity but 
the word is passed about that he had 
the head of an advertising agency 
praise department fired for not getting 
him enough publicity blurbs on his 
recent trips. 


as, A» 


S~ 
~~, 


Lewis 


The General Electric Co. admits 
that it violated regulations by charg- 
ing advertising rates for short-wave 
programs sent from W2XAF in con- 
junction with WGY. 


Mae Singhi Breen always uses a 
high stool when she ukuleles before 
the mike. 


Phil Plant, million $ sportsman and 
song writer by avocation, has collabo- 
rated with Harry Squires, song writ- 
er by necessity, in writing the musical 
signatures for Miller and Lyles over 
the CBS network. 


NBC has the largest working music 
library in the world. 


If you really want to be disillusion- 
ed, visit a television studio and see 
‘em make up. Your peaches-and-cream 
girl has purple cheeks and your big 
thrill of the opposite sex augments 
this with a green mustache and beau- 
tiful black eyes. 


Joe Carpenter was the NBC studio 
Carpenter and handy man for several 
years but in his off time he practiced 


on the piano and guitar and has been 
placed on the Key to Happiness pro- 
gram. We could make a bird of a pun 
on that but such meritorious accom- 
plishment dulls our desire to throw 
a funny barb more than an inch from 
our LCSmith. 


Though England prohibits paid ad- 
vertising on the ether, certain stations 
in France and Holland bootleg it to 
the Britisher to the great annoyance 
of His Majesty’s officials. 


Ida Bailey Allen who airily sends out 
recipes created her first successful 
recipe at the age of six. 


David Rose, a first rate adjective 
mauler for NBC, is really Davida 
Rosenthal. 


For the most original maestro on 
the air, how about Ben Bernie, the 
“old microbe,” whose seemingly hap- 
hazard pleasantries are a big im- 
provement over the forced mannerisms 
of some of his rivals? (“Hope you 
like it,” Ben!) 


E. C. Mills, director of NBC’s two 
piano courses, says there are 13,000,- 
000 pianos still being punished in this 
country. He should walk down our 
street about nine o’clock some night! 


REMEMBER WHEN 


George Buechler, CBS announcer, 
sang in musical comedy? Charles A. 
Wall, now in charge of budgets for 
NBC, played the clarinet in Sousa’s 
first band? (He now says “music is 
all a racket”!) Raoul Marle, produc- 
tion executive of station WOR, New 
York, was in turn a wild animal train- 
er, a racing car driver and hoboed 
with Jack London? Hal Shubert, 
manager of an Omaha, Nebr., radio 
station, was the original 
“Abie’s Irish Rose”? Wallace Bradley, 


a tenor over WMCA, New York, was 


a trick bike rider in vaudeville? Rudy 
Vallee didn’t wear a monocle? 


WHO CARES? 


Great Britain prefers to import light- 
colored honey from the United States to 
use at afternoon teas. 

It takes a gram of uranium 8,000,000 
years to change into a gram of radium. 

A government monopoly is maintained 
on cigarette papers in Albania. 

The first hogs landed in America were 
brought over by De Soto in the 15th 
century. 

Writing with the fingernail as a pen 
is an old Persian art. 

A terrapin with Chinese writing on its 
back was recently found in Scott county, 
Ky. 

Science has a name for it (sunburn). 
It’s Erythema solare. 


Abie of | 





WOULD YOUSWAP 


a 2c stamp for a 
Happy Future? 


Only through an understanding of the 
LAWS of life, of the correct function- 
ing of your conscious and subcon- 
scious mind, and the sound develop- 
ment of your physical body can you 
hope to achieve the health, happiness, 
and success that you deserve from life. 


The Self-Improvement League of 
America has already helped over 250,- 
000 people acquire that vital under- 
standing—through the practical use 
of Applied Psychology. It has led 
them to heights of success through a 
clearly written course of instruction 
that gets results, 


No matter what your present position 
in life, your difficulties, or your han- 
dicaps, the League can help you, too. 


Return the coupon below for three 
key lessons, “The Great Discovery,” 
“The Secret of Life,” and “Your Love 
and Sex Life”’—offered absolutely 
free! Let them show you how to un- 
fold and develop your hidden powers 
—quickly and easily. 


‘“YOUR LOVE AND SEX LIFE” 


The new FREE lesson we are ready to 
send you, fearlessly tears away the veil 
that hides this vital subject. It discuss- 
es in a frank, outspoken way modern sex 
life—it clears away every pitfall of ig- 
norance. Well worth sending for alone! 


Sond by tae FREE ‘ewusNow 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Suite 652, 75 Westland Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, your three 
key lessons, ‘“The Great Discovery,’’ ‘“The Secret 
of Life,’’ and “Your Love and Sex Life.’’ 


"100A WEEK| 


FOR ONLY 2 SALES DAILY 


Take orders for my wonder value all-wool suits, 
tailored-to-measure. Finely made. New low 
prices. Bigger commissions than ever, paid 
daily. Generous bonus to producers Style 
ereations to please critical men. A big selling, 
big profit line No experience needed. Write 
now a FREE outfit of large swatch samples. 


z. qeson. inc. ener, 4-si0 
soo Throop ® CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A SOUND INVESTMENT OPPORTUKITY 


in shares have never 
paid =, om 6% 
BACKED by PERMANENT RESERVE 
in the largest steadily growing city 4 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley 0 
TEXAS BUILDING & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept.A BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 
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EW LOW PRICES 
tone U.S. 


AND OTHER TIRES 
- Lowest Prices on Earth 
USA 16 years 
for Itself, this ble Feeponnible 
6" 


MONTHS 
SERVICE 
GUARANTEED 


Raasseenens3s. 
AassaResecs 


DEALERS $1.00 With each tire 
.O.D. et 

WANTED Weahinbalanre C.0.b. Deaorre 

Tires failing to give 12months service will be replaced at half price. 

YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 3256 

3855 Cottage Grove "i Chicago, Ulinois 





Neat ond Trim 
BARSTAY!(U 


Mota le 
into collar. 
Agents are ordering upto 1000 atatime 
—making $SOto $100 a week. Every man 
boys. No competition. Makes soft collars lie 
smooth and flat. 200 to 600% it eell- 
ing direct to users and dealers. Send 25c for 
1 sample Barstay. a en first order. 
Send at once for sample and proposition. 

CREST SPECIALTY CO. 
288¢ Buildin 


Chic 


Bar slides 





For Current Events 
Take Pathfinder... 


People in these just times just HAVE to know 
what is going on in the world. If they display 
their ignorance they will most surely be thrown 
into the discard. You just have to be wideawake 
snappy, informed—else you stand no chance of 
holding your own against those who are thus 
prepared 

It was The Pathfinder that started the whole 
current events movement, nearly 40 years ago. 
We showed the world that truth is stranger than 
fiction—and far more profitable to read. Neither 
teachers nor anybody else then knew what the 
term ‘‘current events’’ meant. They had to be 
told—by The Pathfinder, the pioneer which 
“Slane ba way.” 

nee then the movement has spread every- 

where through the schools and Selleges, the 
clubs and other organizations and among the 
public. Professional lecturers now make a fine 
living conducting current events classes—and 
using Pathfinder largely as their text. 

Thousands of the men and women who are 
now taking a leading part in the affairs of this 
country were brought up on The Pathfinder and 
wouldn't miss an issue of it on any account. 
Parents, teachers, club, society and lodge mem- 
bers should see to it that the knowledge of cur- 
rent events is not neglected in their circles. 

The Pathfinder is the best medium for the pur- 
pose and the special rates made for current events 
purposes make the cost trifling. Send for 
particulars at once. Address: 
THE PATHFINDER - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


SIX Magarines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 

2 Successful Farming 
4 Household Magazine 
5 Good Stories 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 
7 Home Circle 

8 Farm Journal 



























9 Country Home 
10 Poultry Success 
11 Everybody’s Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Jol. 
13 Illustrated Mechanics 
14 Needlecraft, 2 years 
15 Home Friend 

X The Pathfinder 

Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. 
The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
—  — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


11241516) 7/819) 10) 11/12/13] 14] 15] 





CURRENT EVENTS 





White House 


President Hoover congratulates oldest 
private and youngest general with Union 
forces in Civil war on annual celebration 
of their birthdays—Maj. S. W. Saxton, 102, 
and Maj. Gen. John Lincoln Clem, 80, cele- 
brated “Drummer Boy of Shiloh.” 


Aviation 


Capt. Frank M. Hawks, after becoming 
Chief Chetan Kinyan of Sioux Indian 
tribe, flies from Chicago to New York 
in three hours 46 minutes, a new record. 

After making bad landing at Mount 
Clemens, Mich., in army plane, Lieut. 
Roscoe Auckermann, of Cincinnati, re- 
serve officer, goes to quarters and falls 
dead. 


Capt. Lisandro Garay, Honduran flyer, 
rescued from Atlantic, off North Carolina, 
after being stranded 34 hours, denies he 
was attempting flight from New York to 
Honduras but landed in ocean as test of 
what transocean flyers might do. 

Capt. Frank Hawks is fined $500 by 
American customs officials for landing il- 
legally in United States after Canadian 
flight. 

Glider piloted by Capt. Fred A. Pippig, 
former German ace, crashes into crowd 
at Wyalusing, Pa., injuring 11 persons. 


Shipping 

Mrs. Herbert Hoover christens Talmanca 
and Segovia, new 444-foot passenger-cargo 
ships of United Fruit Co. lines, at New- 
port News, Va. 

Herbert Hoover, world’s largest Diesel- 
powered towboat, is christened by Mrs. 
T. Q. Ashburn, at Dubuque, Ia. 


Courts 


Bishop James Cannon, jr., loses petition 
in District supreme court for order re- 
straining Senate committee from further 
investigation of his political activities, 
Justice Cox ruling Nye committee has not 
exceeded authority in Virginia campaign 
probe. 


Government 


National bank resources amounted on 
June 30 to $27,642,698,000, decrease of bil- 
lion and a half in one year, Treasury an- 
nounces. 

Cost of living in United States is 6.5 
per cent cheaper now than at start of 
year, Department of Labor estimates. Food 
prices dropped 13.8 per cent during first 
six months. 


Production of helium by government at 
Amarillo, Tex., during last fiscal year was 
more than 11,000,000 cubic feet, a record, 
Bureau of Mines announces. 


Muscle Shoals Commission invites 135 
leading chemical, farm, industrial and 
power enterprises to submit bids for pri- 
vate leasing and operating of project. 

Due to limit on alien immigration 
America is becoming less of a melting pot, 
Census Bureau analysis reveals. Between 
1920 and 1930 foreign-born white popula- 
tion increased only 8/10 of one per cent, 
while native-born increased 17.7 per cent. 
Census of 1930 shows 87.7 per cent na- 
tive born. 


Capt. Herman Thorbjornsen, master of 
Norwegian steamer Verona, from which 
seven sacks of liquor are alleged to have 
been transferred to a launch, is fined 
$1,720 by customs authorities at Baltimore. 
Treasury investigates charges that con- 


vict-made goods are being exported f; 
Belgium into United States. 

Two more destroyers are to be convert- 
ed into radio-controlled target ships, Nayy 
Department discloses, and to avoid pre- 
mature destruction of ships they wil! be 
attacked with semi-shells and bombs  ff- 
set to strike harmlessly a stated distance 
away. 

Plea for clemency by Albert B. Fall, is 
automatically denied, without submittal 
to President, by recent executive order 
providing that when judges and prosecu- 
tors advise against clemency such plea is 
null and void, save in exceptional cases— 
and Atty. Gen. Mitchell did not treat this 
case as exceptional. 

Wickersham Commission admits failure 
to President Hoover to comprehensibly 
discuss causes of crime in United States 
and instead submits two-volume, 859-page 
report composed of “studies by experts.” 

Eight ports of entry between Mexico 
and United States are ordered closed hy 
Asst. Secty of Treasury Lowman, every 
evening at nine o’clock, because of pro- 
tests against drinking and gambling in 
Mexican towns. 

Treasury refunds $69,476,930 to corpor- 
rations and individuals during fiscal year 
1931 for taxes illegally or erroneously col- 
lected. But locates errors in tax returns 
resulting in additional assessments of 
$382,788,085 ! 


Prohibition 


Government has authorized manufac- 
ture of 2,780,100 gallons of Bourbon and 
rye whisky to replenish bonded liquor 
stock, Commissioner of Industrial Alco- 
hol Doran announces. 

Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt’s Fruit 
Industries, Ltd., of California, obtains 
loan of almost $1,000,000 from Farm Boara 
to meet expenses in manufacture of grape 
concentrate. 


Crime 


Two prisoners at Eastern penitentiary 
are near death following stabbing by five 
prisoner members of rival Philadelphia 
gang. 

Jack (“Legs”) Diamond is sentenced by 
Judge Richard J. Hopkins, a Kansas dry 
officiating in New York, to four years im- 
prisonment and fined $11,000 for beer 
running and distillery ownership, and is 
threatened with much longer imprison- 





Bim—tThat picture of your wife on your 
desk certainly is a speaking likeness of her. 

Bam—Yes, but thank heaven the picture 
isn’t a talkie. 


The Pathfinder 
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Hobo Harry—Lady, I ain’t seen a piece 
of meat for weeks. 

Mrs. Crabber—Mandy, show this man 
a mutton chop! 


ment for violation of Jones “five and 10” 
law. His associate Paul Quattrocchi is 
given two years and fined $5,000. 

Sentenced to from 20 to 40 years in Sing 
Sing for alleged robbery, Patrick O’Brien, 
19, is exonerated by fellow prisoner Fran- 
cis Crowley, now awaiting execution for 
murder. New trial is sought on basis of 
new evidence. 


Sports 

Jim Londos, champion Greek wrestler, 
defeats Rudy Dusek, of Nebraska, in 51 
minute competition at Griffith stadium, 
in Washington, before 15,000 spectators. 

National archery title is retained by 
tussell Hoogerhyde, of Coldwater, Mich., 
at Canandaigua, N. Y., who shoots score 
of 2,476 for double York and double 
\merican rounds in annual meet of Na- 
tional Archery Association, 

Stewards of Saratoga Racing Associa- 
tion bar further entries of Harry F. Sin- 
clair’ys Rancocas Stable from overnight 
events during present meet at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., due to alleged discovery of 
lilly having been poisoned. 


General 


American Federation of Labor at Atlan- 
tic City urges adoption of five-day week 
and six-hour day to meet “national emer- 
gency” of coming winter; also mainte- 
nance of standard rate pay. Standard old 
age pension law is adopted for recom- 
mendation to various states. 

Beard growing championship is award- 
ed W. A. Edwards, barber, at Southwest 
Washington pioneer picnic celebration, 
at Centralia. 

Bodies of Capt. John Gwinn, once com- 
mander of U. S. S. Constitution, who died 
$l years ago, and his wife will be removed 
from the unkept graves in Glenwood ceme- 
tery, in Philadelphia, and reburied in Ar- 
ington Nationa] cemetery, in Virginia. 

When Gov. Sterling of Texas threatens 
fo declare martial law and halt oil pro- 
‘uction if law curbing prolific East Texas 
leld is not enacted, legislature adopts 
conservation bill. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
nent of Teaching raps pension and bonus 
policies of G. A. R. and American Legion 
and declares college seniors know little 
more than freshmen. 

Controlling interest in Chicago Daily 
News, Inc., is bought by Frank Knox, of 


| 


Manchester, N. H., former Hearst gen- 
eral manager, who becomes president and 
publisher, and Theodore T. Ellis, of Wor- 
cester, Mass, 

Reversing its original decision, York- 
town Sesquicentennial Commission an- 
nounces surrender of Cornwallis to George 
Washington at Yorktown, Va., will be 
depicted at 150th anniversary celebration 
this fail. 

Earthquake tremors shake central and 
west Texas in 500-mile belt, shocks being 
felt in scores of cities. Many adobe resi- 
dences are wrecked. 


Deaths 

John Reisenweber, 79, 
rateur, in New York. 

Brig. Gen. John Isaac Rodgers, retired, 
at San Francisco, aged 92. 

Thomas W. Cunningham, Philadelphia 
politician and Vare lieutenant, at Atlantic 
City, aged 72. 

Lester Lonergan, well known actor, at 
Lynn, Mass., aged 62. 


famous restau- 


Oo 


CUTIES OF 1931 

Things Business Would Like to Hear: 
The Anvil Chorus playing, “Happy Days 
are Here Again.” 

The miniature golf craze seems to have 
become a miniature hobby this year. 

The season’s bathing suits are open in 
the front, back and sides—and to crit- 
icism, 

Miss Thirty Five is still hopeful. The 
other day she built an annex to her hope 
chest. 

And now they 
writing his column because he 
ideas! 

Today’s gir] is one who makes up her 
face between 8 and 9 a. m. and her sleep 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


are saying that Cal quit 
ran out of 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 
No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply nage with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 
The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
138 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


AccOUNTANT TANT 


} wd Agqountants and C. oe 8. 000 to. § 
firms need them. oy >. 000 Certified Public Account- 
qauintee in the Gaited States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
Wises unnecessary. eh oar te 3 under te - cupervigias of 
Ww B. Castenholz, A. a large staff of C. P. 
*s, i> members of the ) LA Institute of Accountants. 
Virite for free Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 
LaSalle tenetion University , t- 8393-8, Chicage 
Wortd’s __ The World's Largest Business Training Institution 
PATENTS lowest consistent charge, a serv- 
ice noted for results, evidenced 
yd — well known Patents of extraordinary valuc. Book, 
Sense, free. LACEY fae F St., N. W. 
Dept. 7 Washington. D. G. Established 1869 


HAY FEVER 


and all nose and throat infections—quick relief 
with the Chloraire. Write for FREE Booklet. 


Chioraire Laboratories, 114 Liberty Street, New York 





As one of the oldest patent firms 
in America we give inventors at 


Win $3,70000 


or Buick 8 Sedan an 


$2, 500.00 Cash 


fits the rider 
is 


Find the Head of the Mysterious Headless Horseman. Six heads are shown. Only one of them belongs 
to the Mysterious Headless Horseman who for years struck terror to the heart of a peaceful village. No 
one ever saw his head. Can you now solve this age-old mystery? Here is your chance to qualify to win 


$3,700 cash or Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and $2,500 cash besides. You must look carefully. See that the 
head you pick fits the collar of the mysterious night rider. 


We are oes more than $12,900 in 103 prizes 
thousands of dollars in cash rewards. In a 


in a great new plan of advertising our business. Also 
iormer campaign 


Mr. C. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 


Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Kate L. Needham, Oregon, won $4,705. Many others won big cash prizes. Nowa 
better campaign than ever with more = In our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 


Send Today :: 


the head of the midnight rider? 


ROGER SCOTT, Mgr., 427-Randolph $t., Dept. 766, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ou send your answer now, 
take an active 

ave sure to get a cas 

You may win new Buick 8 Sport Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, 

and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer all cash. Duplicate prizes will be 

iven in case of ties. No matter where you live, if you want to win 
,700 first prize money, send answer today for details. Can you find 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


If you are prompt I'll give 
you $1,000 extra if you win 
first prize. Send nomoney. 
It doesn’t require a penny 
of your money to win. 


rt, you 
reward. 
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SEEN IN THE SHOPS 
By Qrawt. 





MORE ABOUT PAJAMAS 

Beach pajamas with hats and coats 
to match are seen everywhere. Itisa 
decided improvement over the near 
nudeness of other years but even an 
improvement can be done to death. 
Manufacturers without restraint or 
sense of color have made the most 
frightful atrocities the eye can behold, 
and some of us with no figure at all— 
or rather an abundance of it—have the 
temerity to walk the beaches garbed 
in these outfits. On the other hand 
there are quite lovely ones seen around 
us. Some in jersey in plain colors with 
striped or contrasting tops and others 
in attractive large plaids resembling 
a farmer’s overalls. Hats and dark 
glasses seem to be worn more than in 
former years, 


NEW HATS 
We see many crocheted “hats” and 
many are wearing turbans of angora 
and grosgrain ribbon with a tiny bow 
at the side. 


SOAP FLAKES HOLDERS 


Tin holders for soap flakes are paint- 
ed in soft colors with gay flowers 
decorating the sides. The box of flakes 
fits inside, the top being removed. 
There is a handle and a “spout” mak- 
ing it easier to pour. This is a de- 
cided improvement for the housewife 
who dislikes the unsightly effect of 
soap powders and other necessary 
cleaning articles in an otherwise at- 
tractive kitchen. There are also round 
painted boxes for holding the pow- 
dered cleansers for sinks and other 
porcelains. These would be a good 
gift for the bride. 


INDIA PRINT BAGS 


Large bags of India prints are seen 
along the boardwalks. Some are 
quilted, others are plain. They have 
soft stitched “handles” and a loop and 
button fastens them. 


THE JACKET 

Everyone is wearing a little jacket 
this year. The shops are exploiting 
them, fashion magazines are illustrat- 
ing styles for every figure and occa- 
sion and, most important of all, they 
are becoming and add an extra smart- 
ness to every sort of costume. Some- 
times it is not possible from a budget 
standpoint to have more than one or 
iwo, a velvet one for evening and a 
light woolen one for daytime. But 
with jersey as inexpensive as it is and 
these little cardigan jackets as easy 
to make, even the smallest budget can 
include materials for one or two “ex- 
tras.” With two or more blouses and 
a white flannel skirt, these jackets af- 
ford an opportunity for change of 
color scheme and variety. A blue one 
is suggested for wear with white, red 
and blue or pastel color blouses with 
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beret or cord knit hat to match. 4 
brown one to wear with yellow (s)). 
mer’s smartest combination). |i; 
ferent belts may be worn also an 
we have already told you, belts a; 
very important accessory and ma 
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Adds That Smart Touch 


bought in many color combinations 
and materials. Many of the young 
crowd are making their own caps this 
summer, the needlework departments 
furnishing materials and directions. 


FINGER-TIP TOWEL 
The little finger tip towel which is 
something fairly new is easy to make 
and a nice suggestion for Christmas 
sewing. These are quite small, abou! 
half the size of a guest towel, of linen 
in various pastel colors and either 


hemmed or hemstitched or fringed 
with a monogram, initial or bil of 


cross-stitch as a decoration. 


CUSTARD HINT 
Baking a custard by covering it 


setting it in a pan of water and cook- 
ing it on top of the stove gives it a 10 


velvety texture, advises a cookery ex- 
pert. 
OO 


TOURING BACKFIRES 

Revised slogan: “Buy an automobile 
and see the billboards.” 

An experienced tourist is one who can 
name every town in which he had a 
puncture or got stuck for sandwicl« 

Pity the pioneers! When they 
West in their covered wagons they 
for days and days without passing a 
dog stand. 

Country air certainly gives one an 
petite. Especially when you have to us 
the old hand pump to get it into : 
tires. 

While touring this summer a certail 
statistician found that an A. A. A. road 
map can be folded 17 different ways W!!!- 
out any one of them being right. 


n 


a <a 


There’s a lot of worrying done nowadays 


about what’s happening to the America’ 
home, but it looks as if nobody stays hon 
long enough to really find out about ! 
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The latest fashions illustrated above are fully de- 
scribed on Page 28. Patterns may be purchased at 
15c each or at the special bargain price of' TWO 
FOR 25c. Fall Book of Fashions (16 color 
Pages containing designs of Ladies’. Misses’ and 
Children’s Patterns). 15c. Address Fashion 
Editor, Pathfinder, Washington. D. C. 





ODD, ISN’T IT? 


Each week The Pathfinder will award a copy of that 
best-seller, ‘“‘Popular Questions Answered.’’ by the 
editor of its Question Box, to the person contributing 
our idea of the best titbit of the week to the Odd. 
Isn’t It?’’ department No contributions will be re- 
turned. Address ‘‘Oddities Editor. The Pathfinder.’’ 


tS 


The United States has never produced 
a saint. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest, Confederate 
cavairy leader, had 29 horses shot from 
under him in battle but was never seri- 
ously wounded. 

A hog is so physically constituted that 
it cannot look up without lying on its 
back. 

Abraham Lincoln received $200 for the 
famous Cooper Institute address which 
paved his way to the presidency. 

More than half of the fresh-water area 
of the world lies within the boundaries 
of Canada, 

The longest dock in the world—1,500 
feet—is at Manila and could accommo- 
date the Leviathan, Berengaria and 
Europa all at once. 

The deepest spots 
near land. 


in the ocean are 


SAYINGS 


The remedy to economic depression is 
not waste, but the creation and distribu- 
tion of wealth.—President Hoover. 


Times aren’t as hard as people think 
they are.—Daniel Willard, president B. 
and O. railroad. 


Periods of depression by alarming ne- 
cessity develop initiative, conservatism 
and unusual effort because of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation—Murray E. 
Randell, of Omaha. 


No faith in words. 
Leon Trotsky. 


Give us deeds.— 


A sense of humor must be important 
for a long life—Albert Bigelow Paine, 
biographer. 


The way to build a navy is to build 
ships in a steady construction program 
rather than all at once.—Secretary of the 
Navy Adams. 


We’ve got to cease thinking of wheat 
and other farm products merely in terms 
of food.—Henry Ford. 


We cannot escape consideration of the 
future and the fate of other nations, be- 
cause their future and fate may involve 
our own.—Gov. Ritchie of Maryland. 


World peace depends largely upon the 
sort of economic policies maintained by 
the important nations—Senator Hull of 
Tennessee. 


Within the next 10 years I expect to be 
flying 350 miles an hour regularly.—Capt. 
Frank M. Hawks. 


The sentiment of peace is universal.— 
Ramsay MacDonald, British prime min- 
ister. 


Tke victory of Yorktown is as much 
the pride of America as is our flag.—Rep. 
Sol Bloom. 


France is ready to join in any sincere 
international effort to relieve the world 
of part of the load which the obligations 
of national defense impose, — Andre 
Maginot, French minister of war. 


| 





Feen-a-mint is 
the answer. Cleansing action of 
smaller doses effective because 
you chew it. At your druggists— 
the safe and scientific laxative. 


een-a-mint 
_FOR CONSTIPATION 


tne = Wax 


eeps Skin Young 


Remove all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 
pure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and use as directed. 
Fine, almostinvisible particles of aged skin pee! off, until all 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckdes and large 
pores have disappeared. Skin is beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Was 
brings out the hidden beauty. © quickly remove wrink- 
les and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce pow- 
dered saxolite and 1 half pint witch hazel. At Drug Stores. 


Gray’s Ointment 
Used 112 years. For Boils, Sores, Cuts Stings, Bruises, 
etc. 25 cents a box at Druggists. Write for Almanac. 


W. F. GRAY & CO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


1931 ATLAS 


WITH COMPLETE 1930 CENSUS FIGURES 


ifiner $2.70 


Pathfinder 
This isn’t one of those 


Both Only .. 
little gift atlases 


which nobody wants 
but is the genuine new 
edition, got out by 
Hammond & Co., with 
all the latest changes. 
The book is bound in 
fine cloth and is 10 
by 12%, inches in size, 
with 180 pages of 
maps and geographi- 
cal information, in- 
cluding list of 40,000 
places, with popula- 
tion, etc. Kenew your 
Pathfinder subscrip- 
tion, or have the paper sent a year to 
some worthy friend—and get this wonder- 
ful new atlas, delivered at our expense, all 
for only $2.75. 

— — — You Can Use This Coupon — — -- 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Yes sir, | want that wonderful New Peerless 
Atlas of the World which you are offering for 
only $2.75 with Pathfinder a year. I enclose 
the $2.75, and I thank you in advance for 
letting me ip on this bargain, 
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News of No importance 


A Storyette by RUPERT HUGHES 


editor could hardly have sprawled 

more sullenly across the desk 

where he snapped at the copy as if the 
stories were raw fish. He reared his 
thick neck and belched “Tilestone!” 

The dapper college graduate who 
had only last week delivered his vale- 
dictory in Latin went forward in the 
mood of a boy called up to receive a 
hot palm for shooting spitballs. 

Tilestone nodded as he recognized 
his first contribution, a humorous ac- 
count of an early morning fire in his 
own boarding house, where the lodg- 
ers had stood about in the chill gray 
side street, wearing only the clothes 
they had slept in—and it had been a 
hot night. Greer bellowed for all the 
world to hear: 

“Were you trying to be funny?” 

Suddenly realizing the abysmal vile- 
ness of trying to be funny and not suc- 
ceeding, Tilestone faltered, “Well— 
perhaps—lI felt a little levity. No lives 
were lost. The people were unimpor- 
tant———” 

“Unimportant people doin’ unimpor- 
tant things make unimportant news. 
We got to cover everything, but we got 
to save our big space for big people. 
You save your funny stuff for the col- 
lege comics.” 

“Ye-yes, sir,” Tilestone stammered 
and could have bitten his tongue off 
for letting slip a “sir” to a dirty muck- 
cr like Greer. 

“ll give you Lesson Number One 
in writing a news story that’s got no 
news and no story.” Greer’s thick 
fingers fleetly wrote this: 

At 4:35 a. m. yesterday fire de- 
stroyed the boarding house kept 
iby Mrs. W. D. Pinley of 1432 E. 
28th St. Engine Co. No. 33 re- 
sponded. No casualties. 

“That’s more than it’s worth. It 
don’t interest anybody.” 

“I found it rather interesting,” Tile- 
stone ventured. “I was in it.” 

“And who are you?—a reporter! 
Who am I?—an ex-reporter! What 
does the public care about us or our 
affairs? If you were Jack Dempsey 
or Gloria Swanson, it would be worth 
a spread. But a bunch of sticks doin’ 
nothin’ unusual—give ’em a stick! 
Get me?” 

“You, cic. . Yea.” 

Tilestone felt that under this brutal- 
ity there was a certain vague kindli- 

ess of purpose, and was fatuously 
IRliotic enough to try to repay it: “By 
the way,” he said, “a man I inter- 
viewed today forced a good cigar on 
me. Would you accept——” 

“T don’t smoke.” 

And before Tilestone could put up 
the weed Greer whipped out a black 
cigar of his own, bit, spat, struck a 
light and vanished in a smoke screen! 
Tilestone almost swooned with hu- 

miliation and wavered to his chair, 


J" HE had been a bull seal the city 





sustained only by a deep yearning to 
get even with Greer some day some- 
how. It was this more than anything 
else that kept him on the treadmill ac- 
quiring further grievances, but never 
a chance for revenge. 


One night the sea-lion bark from 
Greer’s desk was so abruptly modulat- 


INTRODUCING— 


ANCASTER, MO., claims Rupert 

Hughes as a native. He was 
born there Jan. 31, 1872. He at- 
tended Adelbert and Yale. He was 
assistant editor of Godey’s maga- 
zine in London and for a time was 
connected with the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Rising from a private 
to a captaincy in the New York na- 
tional guard, Mr. Hughes ‘saw serv- 
ice on the Mexican border and is a 
lieutenant colonel in the reserve. He 
was twice wed. He has written 
many books, from “The Lakerim 
Athletic Club” (in 1898) to “Ladies 
Man” (1930). The list includes 
verse, a biography of George Wash- 
ington, lives and loves of musical 
composers and stories for children, 
Mr. Hughes has also written motion 
picture productions. His residence 
is at 4751 Los Feliz bonlevard, Los 
Angeles. 





ed into a tone of almost human quality 
that all the reporters perked their ears 
to hear him actually murmur into the 
telephone, “Don’t worry, honey. Don’t 
get frightened, darling. I'll be right 
home!” He hung up the receiver and 
bawled in his familiar yamp: “Fergu- 
son, take the desk to-night. Wife’s 
sick!” 

When he had gone, Ferguson laugh- 
ed sheepishly. “The old walrus for- 
got his hat! I bet there’s nothing the 
matter with her at all. But he’s plumb 
crazy about the little washed-out scar- 
ed-to-death-lookin’ rabbit. He gives 
her all the sweetness he saves up dur- 
ing the day.” 

“And that’s a-plenty!” growled an 
old reporter. 


One night Tilestone came in late and 
fagged. The jaded reporters were buzz- 
ing. Greer had neither appeared nor 
telephoned. From the suburb where he 
lived came the word that neighbors 
had found blood stains in the kitchen. 
The wife had vanished. Police, police 
dogs and dozens of reporters were at 
work on the case. 


Many big stories involving really 
big people broke that night. Fergu- 
son sent all the reporters out, except 
the envious Tilestone, whom he set 
to work doing rewrite stuff. Then 
Ferguson was called down to the com- 
posing room and Tilestone was alone 
when the telephone on the city editor’s 
desk—Greer’s desk—rang and rang, 





until at last Tilestone felt that he ; 
answer it. A familiar voice bar\« 
at him: 

“Ferguson?” 

“He’s in the composing room. ‘!})j, 
is Tilestone.” 

“Oh!” A pause. “Take a s| 
Ready?” 

"se. 

“*Exclusive dispatch. Westmin 
N. Y., July 29. Mrs. Amy Greer, ti)ir 
ty-eight years of age, was murder« 
today, during the absence of her | 
band, J. B. Greer, 18 Oleander P}.:¢. 
city editor of the New York Budsct 
Neighbors heard her scream and 
vestigated. A trail of blood was {v|- 
lowed into the park adjacent to ti), 
house, but disappeared in the thick 
brush. Police Captain F. X. O'Reilly 
and others searched for hours before 
the body—the body ag 

There was a long pause. 

“*The body was found, shockin:|y 
mangled. Police dogs later traced the 
murderer, who was identified «s— 
oo ” 

Another long silence.  Tilestone 
feared that he was cut off. He ven- 
tured a “Hello!” The voice rattled 
the receiver. 

“ ‘Tdentified as W. M. Sandras, for- 
merly of 1924 West Seventy-second 
Street, New York. Sandras was the 
first husband of Mrs. Greer and had 
been for two years an inmate of the 
private sanitarium of Dr. John N. \c- 
Wade, on Morningside Heights.’ (ot 
that?” 





“Yes, sir. I can’t tell you how——” 


“Mark it, ‘Must? ” 

“Yes, sir. Please accept my—— 

“Tell Ferguson to run it ‘as is.’ [n- 
side page. No scarehead.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That’s all!” 


(Copyright, P. F. Collier & Son Co 


AMERICANA 








Grape growers using money loaned t 
by Uncle Sam to beat his prohibition |iw 
with “wine bricks” and other tricks. 

Mayor “Jimmie” Walker going to Eur 
after declaring war on New York’s §2 
sters. 

Naming the ship’s newspaper of the ne“ 
cruiser, Chicago, “The Racketeer.” 

More than 200 people standing in ! 
at the Georgia Tech football stadium 
drenched in August perspiration waitins 
to buy fall and winter season foot)a!! 
tickets. 

Large corporations maintaining ex! 
sive legal departments to pick looph 
in the law. 

A Washington man telling the juds 
that he was running liquor to pa) 
previous fine for the same offense. 

Women residents of Far Rockaway, 
Y., asking the police to prohibit mc! 
from wearing pajamas on the boardwa'k 


The Pathfin«de, 
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BOOK of the WEEK 











THE GOOD EARTH 


ECAUSE someone said “The 
Good Earth,” by Pearl Buck, 


was the book of the year this 
recorder was tempted and fell—into 
musing what makes a best-seller, for 
“The Good Earth,” a John Day pub- 
lication, has been listed among the 
best-sellers ever since it was spon- 
sored by The Book of the Month 
Club early in the year. 

You might as well ask what makes 
a popular song! If it isn’t one thing 
itis another. If it isn’t the music it’s 
the words. If it isn’t the story it’s 
the way it’s told. 

“The Good Earth” is not a new name. 
Eden Philpotts wrote one called “The 
Good Red Earth” but that was a story 
of Devon, or Dartmoor, -and “The 
Good Earth” is a story of China and 
Chinese. It was written by a woman 
who has lived in China and who 
knows her background. She was the 
wife of a missionary, gossip goes, and 
occasionally missionaries learn a little 
about the people they come to teach. 

But “The Good Earth” is no mis- 
sionary hymn. It is the story of a son 
of the soil who loved the land of his 
father’s fathers and who, starting with 
nothing and passing through famine 
and war and pestilence without scath, 
prospered exceedingly—he and his 
wife, who had been a slave in the 
household of the old lord of the acres 
whereon the hero had his hut. 

For, after famine had driven them 
and the children that survived from 
their habitation in the country they 
came to the city where they were 
further afflicted until war put plunder 
in their hands, so that they came back 
to the land fortunate folk, and then 
the book goes on to tell what befalls 
with good fortune—meaning wealth. 

The wife that had once been a slave 
cherished two pearls out of the plun- 
der that had come to her and ever 
hid them in a rag between her breasts, 
her husband knowing this. And thus 





Her—Are you a palmist? 
Him—No. 
Her—Then let go my hand. 


the son of the soil, the peasant and 
his wife became as lords in the land. 
Their children grew up and made 
ready to sell the estate and divide 
what they received for it into por- 
tions, even as the sons of the former 
lord, had sold their heritage. And 
though their peasant father bade them 
hold to the land, the good earth, and 
they assented, in the end they looked 
across his shoulders at each other and 
smiled. 

The wife and mother is the great 
character in this book, which would 
be far better if there was more story 
and less obstetrics. It is a Horatio 
Alger theme of good fortune reward- 
ing honesty and hard work, even if 
the reward did come in the shape of 
loot. China isn’t America where vir- 
tue is its own reward—and often the 
only—and few toilers in China win 
wealth by the sweat of their brow 
and the labor of their hands. So 
virtue has to be rewarded by accident. 

The moral is that children are often 
deceitful and ungrateful and that man 
is weak and prone to sin and that it 
is more by good luck than good works 
we come to good fortune. 

A good, not a great book, yet a best- 


seller. J. Le 
OO 
HARD TO PLEASE 

Too improve the flavor of postage 


stamps the government will spread them 
with a new mucilage obtained from sweet 
potatoes. But to please some _ people 
they’ll have to put salt and pepper shakers 
on the postoffice desks so they can season 
them to suit their taste. 





Boys and girls, here’s something to 
show mother: in a recent issue of the 
Psychoanalytical Review Dr, David Wesh- 
sler says that biting one’s fingernails is 
not a bad habit, but a symptom of funda- 
mental physical changes .. . All hail! 
According to reports from Hagerstown, 
Md., hailstones as “big as baseballs” re- 
cently fell there . . . Those who condemn 
the Hoover dam before it is off of paper 
can take it from §S. O. Harper of Denver, 
assistant chief engineer of the Federal 
Reclamation Service, that the design of 
the dam is perfectly safe ...A British 
museum expedition found the headless 
fossil of a 75-foot dinosaur in East Africa 
in Tanganyika territory ...A mysterious 
submerged valley has been discovered 
in the North Sea between England and 
the European continent. 

A fourth kind of particle in the blood 
has been discovered by Dr. A. Edelmann of 
the Cancer hospital at Vienna, Austria. 
The three kinds already known are the 
red corpuscles, the white corpuscles and 
the blood platelets A German sci- 
entist has discovered a method whereby 
various fruits can be rapidly reduced to 
powdered form—and it’s done without 
heat or cold and without destroying the 
flavor of the fruit . .. In the Rouss 
Physical Laboratory at the University of 
Virginia they recently developed rotation- 
al speeds in excess of 500,000 revolutions 
per minute . . . Pernocton, a new drug de- 
veloped in Germany and in use for some 
time in the Sloane hospital, New York, is 
said to make childbirth almost painless. 
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Taking Like Wild Fire! 


The Hit of 1931— 
That Wonderful New Query Book $465 
and Pathfinder, both only - - - —_ 


The Pittsburgh Gazette says: “This must 
be the very book one of Jack London’s char- 
acters was shut in with for the winter, when 
he emerged from being snowbound, a culti- 
vated man.’ In such high esteem is this 
work held that a special fund is now being 
raised by public subscription to enable it to 
be reproduced in the Braille form, so the 
blind can read it. This is one of the high- 
est possible honors, 

Once in a blue moon a new book rings the 
bell. “Popular Questions Answered” is in 
Cultured Boston 


the rare bell-ringer class. 












p 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Geor ge W. Stimpson 








PATHFINDER EDITION 
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has ordered 35 copies for her libraries. Com- 
mercial Baltimore 22 copies. Chicago Tri- 
bune has bought one for its great reference 
jibrary. Statesmen, librarians, school au 
thorities, editors, writers, radio people and 
thousands of others who “have to know”’ have 
ordered this marvelous book—which answers 
almost everything. 

We can supply it to you, including de- 
livery charges, with Pathfinder a whole year 

52 irresistible issues—all for only $1.65. 
This is the fine special Pathfinder Edition, 
just off the press, bound in cloth—426 pages 
of solid, up-to-date, reliable indexed infor- 
mation on every conceivable subect, 

You want this book. If your Pathfinder 
subscription is paid well in advance, then 
order the paper sent to some brainy friend 
to whom you wish to pay the highest of 
compliments. Fill in the blank and send 
with the $1.65. 
PSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSESSESESESESESESESESEESEEEEEEEE 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 

O. K. Let me have that Question Book in a hurry. 
Enclosed is the bargain price of only $1.65. 


Town State 


(If you want the book and paper sent to different 
addresses you can state this on margin of this blank.) 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. H173,. Rochester, N. Y. 


Work for 
“Uncle Sam” / 
Short Hours / 


Common Edu- 2 Sirs: Rush to me without charge (1 page 


book with list of U. 8. Government steady 
Jobs obtainable; (2) Tell me how to get one 
of these jobs 


cation Usually 
Sufficient 

Men Womero 
18 to SO 05660562400 400d00beereaveutebis 
Mail Coupon 
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HOLLYWOOD GOSSIP 





OO, LA, LA! 


ILL HAYS, the celluloid czar, 
W/ recently ordered the reel mag- 

nates to tone down their ad- 
vertising blurbs. He insinuated that 
there was too much “hot” stuff in 
their ads. Just to report on how they 
did it we mention a few current ex- 
amples. 

Warner’s “Night Nurse” tells us, in 
box-car letters, that “her nurse’s oath 
closed her lips but this picture reveals 
ALL!” “Broadminded” ads show Joe 
Brown in his nightie, his mouth more 
agape than usual at the disclosure 
that “he had a scarlet past that made 
his future dark.” And to climax it, 
Will Rogers is billed for “Young as 
You Feel” as “America’s heartbreak- 
er” with: “It was Eve who first said, 
‘WHAT A MAN! Cleopatra claimed 
Mark Antony was no slouch and 
Juliet thought Romeo was pretty hot, 
but here’s the greatest lover of them 
all. They told him he was half a 
century behind the times, but with 
three French lessons by an irresisti- 
ble gal from gay Paree ... 00, la, la!” 

Hey, hey, Mr. Hays! 


Warner’s current talkie, “The Star 
Witness,” has a theme so nearly paral- 
lel to the recent child-gunning by 
New York racketeers that it will amaze 
you because the film was completed 
before the shooting. 


The report published in The Path- 
finder weeks ago about Ramon Novar- 
ro being gated by Metro this fall is 
now appearing in all the first class 
movie chatter columns. 


Tom Eshbaugh, young cartoonist 
and creator of the first color cartoon 
series, “Goofy Goat,” has been but- 
ting all over Hollyboohoo trying to 
land a releasing channel for his crea- 
tion. 


Wallace Beery will play a piano 
and sing for the first time in “Hell 
Divers.” ’Tis said that just to keep 
his private six-passenger plane going 
costs Wally about $1,000 a month in 
“overhead.” 


Douglas MacLean recently took a 
vacation trip to Alaska and upon his 
return announced that he had gather- 
ed material for a comedy based on 
the salmon industry that should pack 
them in like sardines. 


A new racket is reported in “them 
thar (Beverly) Hills”! Realtors are 
accused of keeping untenanted houses 
illuminated and radios going just to 
give the impression of prosperity. 


Word has it that Roscoe (“Fatty”) 
Arbuckle, ousted movie comedian 
turned director under the name of 
“William Goodrich,” will be married 
this fall to Addie McPhail, 24, one of 
the lesser known film fillers. That 
is to say, they will be married as soon 


as she gets her final degree from a 
song writer. It is part of his come- 
back program. But local plungers are 
betting eight to five that Roscoe will 
still be as unpopular in the provinces 
as he was when he took the RAPPE 
10 years ago. 


John Gilbert’s dressing-room bun- 
galow on the Metro lot has a high 
cement wall around it to insure pri- 
vacy for John—and his crackly voice 
no doubt. It was reported that the 
name of his latest release would be 
changed from “Cheri-Bibi” to “The 
Phantom of Paris.” 


Add Conway Tearle to the Holly- 
wood colony of Pathfinder subscribers. 


We suggest the following players 
for movies in natural colors: Monte 
BLUE, Alice WHITE, Harry GREEN, 
Joe BROWN and Lawrence GRAY. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 

Eugene Pallett was an aviator in 
the World war but he didn’t weigh 225 
pounds then. Paul Lukas was born 
on a railroad train and John Boles 
was raised in the Texas Panhandle. 
Frederic March worked in the Nation- 
al City bank, New York, almost up 
to the time he signed with Paramount. 
James Gleason, who talks tough but 
isn’t, was once a stage hand at the 
New Amsterdam theater, same city. 
Nancy Carroll, now the wife of the 
editor of Life, was born over a butcher 
shop on Tenth avenue, ditto. William 
S. Hart was a mail clerk in the same 
city. Cliff (Ukulele Ike) Edwards 
started playing it when a newsboy 
there. Paul Cavanaugh was once a 
member of the Northwest Mounted. 
Ramon Novarro was a member of the 
Marion Morgan Dancers and once did 
a comedy dance in a Ben Turpin 


YNYIIGARAY, 
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Cell—The horses’ hoofs in that picture 
didn’t sound natural. 

U. Lloyd—No, they used real horses to 
supply the sound. 





* The Pathfin<: 


comedy called “A Small Town [cd 
Richard Dix ran away from home j, 
go on the stage. He was once und, 
study to William Faversham in “| },. 
Hawk.” 
ee 
WELL NOW DEPARTMENT 
Albert B. Fall, ex-cabinet officer, is 
first big politician to ACTUALLY g: 
prison in recent years. 


The total relief given by the mo: 
rium wouldn’t build more than a d 
battleships. 

A farmer living near Elyria, Ohio, , 
jailed recently because his ex-wife 
tired of accepting turnips, cabbages, 
tuce, etc., as alimony. 

A Houston, Tex., Sunday school 
the hymn, “Will There be Any Sta: 
My Crown?” so heartily that the cei 
collapsed. 

A tiny spring is blamed for the fa 
a 300-foot tree in the General Grant 
tional park grove of redwoods in ( 
fornia. It measured 27 feet in diam: 
at is base and was estimated to be 2 
years old. 

The Danish army staff rides aroun 
Essex cars. 

a 
FAME 

President Taft’s favorite joke was on 
himself. It happened that Jim Corbet! 
of pugilistic fame had called on Taft at 
White House and the two were wal! 
about the grounds when a Washing(01 
newsboy spied them and yelled, “Ge 
there’s Jim Corbett, but who’s th« 
guy with him?” 








Latest Fashions 





7259—A jaunty frock designed for 34, 36, 
and 42 inches bust measure. A 38 inch desiz 
quires 3%, yards of 39 inch material and 24 ya 
contrasting material. 


7264—A neat house dress designed for sma!! 
36), medium (38-40), large (42-44) and extra | 
(46-48) bust measure. A medium design req 
35% yards of 35 inch material, together with one 
yard of contrasting material, cut crosswise 


6704—A dainty dress for tiny misses 2, 3, 4 : 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 17, yar 
35 inch material. The" shoulder bow of ribbo: 
quires 1 yard. 


7002—A stylish frock designed for 34, 36, 38. 4 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch de 
with long sleeves, requires 5 yards of 39 inch 
terial. Cuffs and vestee of lace or contrasting ma 
terial require 1 yard, 18 inches wide. 

7275—A procties school frock for girls 8, 10, | 
14 years of age. A 12 year design requires 2’. 
of 35 inch material, together with '2 yard of « 
trasting material. 

6564—A comfortable play dress for little girl 
4 and 5 years of age. A 4 year design, wit! 
sleeves, requires 234 yards of 32 inch material 
short sleeves, 25g yards. Three-eighths yard of « 
trasting material is required to face collar 
cuffs and legbands. 


6762—A practical set of undergarments for 
2, 4. 6 and 8 years of age. A set for a 2 year 
requires 2 yards of 36 inch material. 

7112—A charming frock for afternoon or <4 
wear, designed for 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inche 
measure. A 38 inch design requires 514 yard 
inch material, together with 24 yard of contra 
materal 39 inches wide, cut crosswise for faci: 

7146—A_ simple frock designed for 34 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 
design, with sleeves, requires 344 yards of 39 } 
material—without sleeves, 2% yards. To finish 
bias binding requires 3% yards, 142 inches wid: 

7010—A Gpinty model for little girls 4, 6, 8. 10 
12 years age. An 8 year design. with s!\ 
and small collar, requires 2% yards of 35 inch } 
terial. Collar and cuffs of contrasting materia! ! 
quire % yard. For dress with cape collar and © 
out sleeves, 25% yards. 


7267—A charming frock for misses 14, [6. 18 
20 years of age. A 16 year design requires 3'> ) 
of 35 inch material, without sleeves and with 
collar, or without cape collar and with sleeves 
cape collar alone requires 35 yard. 

6692—A comfortable morning frock designed 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48. 50 and 52 inches bust mea 
A 4 inch requires 344 yards of 35 inch n 
rial. Belt and pockets of contrasting materia! 
quire 44 yard, 35 inches wide. 

7272—A simple dress for little girls 2, 4 a! 
years of age. A 4 year design requires 2'4 yar 
29 inch material, with long sleeves—with 
sleeves, 1%, yards. 

7270—A practical play garment for children 1. 2 
4 and 5 years of age. A 3 year design requires 
yards of 35 inch material. 
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PERSONALITIES 


NO HOPS FOR LINDY 


OLONEL LINDBERGH is not in- 
‘4 terested in all kinds of “hops.” 

He recently refused the invita- 
tion of James Goodwin Hall to join the 
Crusaders, an organization of young 
men working for repeal of the 18th 
amendment. 


Theodore Dreiser is storming around 
and verbally 
raining thisand- 
that because 
Hollywood §al- 
tered his novel 
“An American 
Tragedy” for 
the screen. He 
should be 
thankful it 
wasn’t retitled 
“Purple Pas- 
sion,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Armours” 
or something 
like that. From 
the way things 
have turned out, Dreiser might in turn 
be accused of a neat stunt to person- 
ally publicize his picture. 


Dreiser 


From shiny shoes to shiny marquees 
is the career of the Skouras brothers, 
operators of a chain of theaters in 
St. Louis and vicinity. They started 
out as bootblacks. 


Max Schmeling, German flesh pound- 
er de luxe, is also an expert billiard 
player. 


For a second time, Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt gave a pint of his 
blood for serum use in fighting New 
York’s infantile paralysis outbreak. He 
is himself a victim of an attack a 
decade ago to the extent of still using 
braces, though he can swim and ride 
horseback. 


Walter Schmidt, who used to car- 
toon for the New York Evening Post, 
is now the “idea” man for the New 
Yorker magazine. He supplies many 
of the gaglines that go with cartoons 
signed by others. 


Senator Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode 
Island is the proud owner of a new 
148-foot Diesel-electric yacht. It was 
recently launched at Bath, Me. 


This is the first summer that Morris 
Gest, theatrical producer, has put his 
black fedora in mothballs and bought 
himself a straw hat. 


Henry Villard, son of the editor of 
the Nation, is working in a Colorado 
coal mine to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation about labor conditions. 


The recent corner on corn that 
boosted the price of that product 15 
cents on the Chicago market is said 
lo have netted a million for Thomas 
M. Howell, local trader and James P. 
Bickell, of Toronto, Contending that 


“if corn isn’t worth more than 50 
cents a bushel I’m willing to lose some 
money buying it,” Howell bought be- 
tween six and 10 million bushels and 
sold at a profit. 


Helen Seaton, the Wellesley college 
tennis champ, blew in a few days ago 
from a trip around Europe. Friends 
asked her what her greatest thrill 
was, on all her trip. She replied: “Sit- 
ting at the table with Walter Johnson, 
on the dining car, between Philadel- 
phia and Washington.” 


Around the world three times and 
half a million miles of travel on ship- 
board, and seasick every voyage, has 
been the strange experience of James 
Barger, a six-foot, 200-pound sailor 
who has been in the United States 
navy 20 years. 

es 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

A Chicago manufacturer advertises: 

KEEP MISSABLE IN ONE OF OUR NEW 
MODEL BULLET-PROOF VESTS 
Sign on a building near Congerville, IIl.: 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THIS INSTITU- 
TION, IF YOU CAN’T READ DON’T 
COME IN. 

One a barber shop at Waycross, Ga.: 
WE WASH YOUR FACE WITH EVERY 
SHAVE 

Posted near Hunter, 
NOTIS—NOSWIMING 


Ark.: 
ALOUD 


On a roadside in Maine: 
LUNCHES FOR TOURISTS AND 
DOGS 
On the editorial 
daily: 
A FATHEAD IS A FATHEAD NO MATTER 
WHERE YOU FIND HIM 
On the marquee of a movie on Chicago’s 
Northside: 
MEN CALL IT LOVE—GIRLS DEMAND 
EXCITEMENT 
On a theater at Atlanta, Ga.: 


STRANGERS MAY KISS THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


On a private gateway in Bermuda: 
WHERE TRAMPS MUST NOT, SURELY 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WILL NOT 

TRESPASS 
—— ——— o~m -- 


OLD TIMER REMEMBERS 

When Herbert Hoover was considered 
a coming man. 

When a judge had to be pensioned be- 
fore he quit the bench. 

When you could tell that boys and girls 
were home from college by looking at the 
hatrack. 

When men stopped to watch women 
powdering their nose on the street. 

When folks tied up their heads when 
they had a headache, 

When the hand that rocked the cradle 
did not have a cigarette stain on it. 

When dancing was the poetry of mo- 
tion and not a wrestling match. 


HOT 


room of a Chicago 





MAGAZINE 
Bargains 


. el , ae 600 
ome Frien Woman's World 
Good Stories People’s Pop. Mo. 


Club No. 610 


Everybody's Poul- 
try Magazine 
Country Home 
(2 yrs.) 
Good Stories 
The Pathfinder 


Gentlewoman Mac Needlecraft, 2 yrs. $ 50 
— a 125 Everybody's Poul- a. 
The Pa > Pathinder mi, 
Club No. 601 The Pathfinder 
Good Storie: Club No. 611 
Stories u 0. 
Everybody's Poul- 9 25 Woman's World 
try Magazine Good Stories $ 
Successful Farming Home Circle 50 
llustrated Mechanics Illus. Mechanics — 
The Pathfinder Household — 
Fil > ———" | Farm Journa 
Club No. 602 
P. thf der 
| a _. i eS = — “4 > 
ourna Club No. Co 
gooey Soccr “135 Country Home, 28 
Illus. Mechanics 
The Pathfinder Amer. Pity Jnl. $4 
re Home Friend 40 
Club No. 603 om Gentlewoman Mag. 
Household Mag. | Good Stories 
Genowemen Marg The Pathfinder» =f 
7 tories ey — 
py ay °135 agate 
m ‘oultry Jn useho agazine 
The Pathfinder Home Circle $ 
Club No. 604 ———= | Gentlewoman Mag 45° 
Womants Werte —= 
ome en 
Good Stories $ 50 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Farm Journal 


rhe Pathfinder 


Club No. 605 
People’s Pop. Mo. 


Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Gentlewoman fine 94 50 


Club No. 614 
Woman's west 
300 ories 
Home Friend $ 50 
Country Home — 
(2 yrs.) 
The Pathfinder 


Titus. Mechanics 
Capper’s Farmer 
The Pathfinder 


Club No. 606 


Club No. 1 
Woman's World 
Household Mag 


Reotiosnat. 2 yrs. 

q ountry Home, 
Needlecraft, 2 yrs. $ 50 yrs. $ 40 
Everybody’s Poul- Illus. Mechanics Pantin 

try Magazine —— | Gentlewoman Mag. 

Home Circle Poultry Success 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
— — — — USE THIS ORDER BLANK — — — — 





| The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $... . send me Club No. 


including The Pathfinder for one year 


A New Stomach 


Odd as that sounds, it is virtually as 
true as though a new stomach were really 
bought and paid for—that’s what thou- 
sands of former stomach sufferers tell us. 
If ulcers, gas, acid stomach and indigestion 
have made you miserable for years, what 
would you do for a new stomach that made 
eating and living a pleasure again? Would 
you spend a 2c stamp? Write to Von L. 
Simons, Personal, 1108 Nicollet Ave., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for full information. 


The BEST Opportunity 
For Institute Agents 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent 
The Pathfinder and The Instructor (formerly Nor- 

Instructor-Primary Plans) at every teachers’ 
institute or summer school to be held during 1931. 
Much of the best territory still unassigned. .Many 
can make good money working for Pathfinder and 
its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 


Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Experience unnecessary. Write at once giving full 
particulars and territory desired. We furnish com- 
plete agent's outfit; give exclusive — . La 
not only for The Pathfinder, but o foor The In- 
structer, the most popular teacher's magazine. 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LUCID INTERVALS 


Mrs. Whifflebaum—I’m wor- 
ried about Tommy. He’s so 
cheerful and never sees any- 
thing wrong with anything. 

Mr. Whifflebaum—Oh, he’ll 
probably grow up to be a bank 
examiner. 


Ridder—How are you stand- 
ing the hot weather? 

Kidder—Fine. My wife and 
I are on the outs and we are 
treating each other coolly. 


Cop—Miss, you were doing 60 
miles an hour! 

She—Oh, goody! And to 
think that I only learned to 
drive yesterday. 


“My son seems anxious for 
a literary career.” 

“What are you going to do 
with him?” 

“I don’t know a better way 
than to train him for baseball 
stardom or the presidency. 


Boarding House Lady—So 
you came to me on the recom- 
mendation of a friend? 

Newcomer—Yes. You see, 
my doctor has ordered me to 
reduce my weight. 


Banker—If I lend you the 
money, what security will you 
give? 

Bunkoe—The word of an 
honest man, 

Banker—Go and find the 
honest man and you shall have 
the money. 





Scribbler — But I want to 
write something that will live 
forever. 

Scratcher—All right; write 
your name on a mortgage. 


Guide—I could tell you 
stories about that cave that 
would raise the hair on your 
head. 

Tourist—I don’t believe it. 

Guide—Then you are very 
brave? 

Tourist—No, but I am very 
bald. 





Snapper—Tommy insists that 
I drive him by the schoolhouse 
every day during the summer. 

Rapper—Why? 

Snapper—Because he loves to 
see it closed! 


Asker—What is the differ- 
ence between communism and 
capitalism? 

Teller—Communism is when 
everybody works for a commit- 
tee and capitalism is when they 
work for a board of directors. 





Mr. Crabber—You want to 
marry my daughter, 4nd yet you 
are over your ears in debt? 

Happygough—Yeah, but, as 
you see, I’m not so tall! 


Sillables—I’m all done up this 
hot weather without a vacation. 

Penultima Why, I didn’t 
know you were working. 

Sillables—I’m not; that’s just 
the trouble—I can’t even think 
of having a vacation until I 
get a job. 





Deafleigh — What is your 
name? 

Salesman—Chwatcznski. 

Deafleigh—I didn’t quite get 
it; what did you say? 

Salesman—Chwatcznski. 

Deafleigh—I beg your par- 
don, sir, but I’m afraid I didn’t 
get it that time either. It 
sounded like Chwatcznski to 
me. 





Guest—Why, this room re- 
minds me of a prison. 

Hotel Manager—Well, it’s all 
a matter of what one is used 
to! 


Bobbie—I hear your sister’s 
sweetheart gave you a_ kick 
yesterday. 

Dickie—Yes, but I got even 
with him. I put quinine in 
sister’s face powder and every 
time he kissed her he made 
such faces that now she won’t 
speak to him. 


Friend—Why don’t you get 
out and hustle? Hard work 
never killed anybody. 

Moseley—Dat’s a lie, suh! 
Ah’s lost foah wives dat way. 


Relax—My wife says we 
should have some kind of a 
pet in the house. What would 
you suggest? 

Reflux—Goldfish. They don’t 
have to be exercised, don’t have 
fleas and you will not have to 
put them out nights. 














Old Lady (looking at rhi- 
noceros in zoo)—Is this an am- 
phibious animal? 

Keeper—A what? 

Old Lady—I say, is this an 
amphibious animal? 

Keeper—Yes, ma’am. He’s as 
amphibious as the dickens. 
You’d better not let him get 
hold of you! 


Willie—Pa, what is hash? 

Pa—Any kind of a mixture 
that would have been a salad if 
your mother hadn’t cooked it. 


“What were you and your 
wife quarreling about?” 

“Well, she said a_ certain 
young lady was _ irresistibly 
beautiful and I agreed with 
her.” 


Judge—Have you anything to 
ask before I pass’ sentence 
upon you? 

Prisoner—Yes, Your Honor; 
I should like you to have your 
lunch first. 





Judge Knott—Can’t you un- 
derstand that holding up banks 
doesn’t pay? 

Prisoner—Naw, sometime I'll 
get one that the officials ain’t 
robbed first. 


Mrs. Peck—The young couple 
under this balcony are making 
love and I think he wants to 
propose. We oughtn’t to listen. 
Whistle to him. 

Hen Peck—Aw, why should 
I? Nobody whistled to warn 
me! 


Budding Author—How much 
postage will this require? 

P. O. Clerk—Two cents—it’s 
first class matter. 

Budding Author—Oh, thank 
you, sir. 


Buggs—I hear that Don Gar- 
licko gave up singing to pris- 
oners in the penitentiary. 

Flitt—Yeah, they complained 
that it wasn’t in the penal code. 


Nowthen — I hear that a 
couple of big financial men 
have become interested in your 
project. 

Afterall — Yes, with their 
backing I can go forward. 





Blondie—Doctor, I want you 
to operate on me for appendi- 
citis. 

Dr. Mess—But I’m a beauty 
doctor. 

Blondie—Well, I’m a Follies 
girl! 


“Look here, Waiter, I just 
found a collar button in my 
soup.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir. I have 
been looking all over for it.” 


Foreman—Don’t you see that 
sign, “No help wanted.” 

Applicant—yYes, but I prom- 
ised my wife I’d ask for a job 
today, and that’s why I applied 


Hoboken—You don’t see Tan- 
glefoot fly paper in the stores 
now like you used to. 

Shamokin—No, they sell Tan- 
glefoot in bottles today. 


Wiggins—Isn’t there some 
fable about the ass disguising 
himself with a lion skin? 

Waggman—Yes, but now thic 
colleges do the same thing with 
a sheepskin. 


“So your wife went to Reno 
alone?” 

“Yeah. She was afraid 
let me go. Said I might get 
so interested in the poker 
games that Id forget to get 
the divorce.” 


‘ 
) 


Visitor—What are you going 
to be when you grow up, Bob- 
by? 

Bobby—I dunno but mamma 
says she is scared [ll grow up 
to be as big a fool as dad. 


Crabflakes—Do you act to- 
ward your wife as you did be- 
fore you married her? 

Codpiece—Exactly. I remem- 
ber just how I used to stand 
across the street and gaze al 
her shadow on the curtain, 
afraid to go in. And I act the 
same way now. 


Matteossian—Beardsle) 
claims to be related to you and 
says he can prove it. 

Jergenslotion — Why, _ the 
man’s a fool. 

Matteossian—That may be 4 
mere coincidence. 


The Pathfinder 
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AGENTS 


STEP INTO BIG MONEY with Work Clothes. Every 

san needs Pants, Breeches, Coveralls. Longwear’s 
complete lines sell on sight. Cash in your pocket 
every day. Belt Free with every 3. Complete outfit 
Free Dept. Y-9, Longwear, 489 Broome St., New York. 


MONU MENT SALESMEN. Wonderful opportunity. 
Sell famous Stone Mountain Granite. World’s 
west prices overcome competition, enables you secure 
majority business. Write today. Southeast Granite 

Dept. G-5, Station C, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Company, 3 
SELL SILK PIECE- GOODS FOR DRESSES! Hun- 
dreds of beautiful colors, designs, materials. Every 
woman buys. Valuable Sample-Kit. Patterns, Style 
Book Free! Stuyvesant Textile Corp., 100 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


CALIFORNIA PERFUMED BEADS, selling like | Hot 
Cakes. Agents coining money. Catalog free. Mis- 
ion Pactory O, 2328W Pico, Los les, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PLASTEX " INDUSTRIES offer 











prosperity, ~ business 
profits to industrious men, : ~~ 4 Art 

Goods, Novelties, Electric Clock Stands, 
Plastex and Imitation Marble. 
made. $1.00 articles made with 

nish complete equipment. American manufactur- 
er flooded with orders since new tariff stopped im- 
portation. Bi X-mas orders now being placed. 
Interesting booklet mailed free. Plastex Industries, 
1085 Washington Avenue, New York. : 


IDAHO YOUTH PANS $1700 IN GOLD! “Placer 
Mining’’—tells how, where; guaranteed informa- 
t with map. 

Idaho. 


$1.00. w-s. Laboratory, Coeur 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold. 
rented and exchanged. Bargain catalog free 
(Courses Pi Alabama. 


FARM LANDS AND REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


[AND PREE if planted to bananas. Bananas bear 
a full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly will 
lant a five acre orchard, which should pay $1,500.00 
profit annually. As bananas ripen every day. you 

your check every 90 days. Reliable Company 
ill cultivate and market your bananas for one- 
third. For particulars address Jantha Plantation 
Company, Block No. 7. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, ges free. Real Estate Sales- 
man Co., Dept. 1 m 

FILMS, ae _AND DEVELOPING 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFPER. Developi any size roll 
5 cents; prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7 inch en- 
largement 20 cents. Send for Special Bargain list. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 9 Bell Avenue, 
Roanoke, Virginia. “eee 
FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PRINTS, 25c sil- 
ver i - ~~ 7 free. Superior Photo Service, 
Devt Water Iow: 
HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 
WOMEN INTERESTED EARNING MONEY, HOME, 
spare hours. Write _ information. Enclose stamp. 
Eller Co.. P-296 Br N k. 
HELP WANTED MALE. FEMALE 

















EARN UP TO $25 WEEKLY OR MORE growing Mush- 

rooms in your cellar or shed. Illustrated booklet 
free ‘= Mushroom Industries, Dept. P-1, 
Toronto, Ont. 


INSTRUCTION bd 


WANTED—Men-Women, 18-50, qualify for Govern- 
ment Positions, Salary Range, $105-$250 month. 
Steady. Paid vacations. Common education. Thou- 
sands appointed yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau. 
%0. St. Louis, Mo. nord 

US. GOVERNMENT STEADY JOBS. $105-$250 
Month. Men-women, 18-50. Sample coaching free. 


Write today. Franklin Institute, Department H-24, 
Rochester, N. . 








___ INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS WANTED—Patented, Wupatensed. If 
you have an idea for sale, write, Hartley, Box 928, 
Bangor, Maine. 

INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
|e Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
de 4 





MEDICAL 


PARALYSIS BOOK PREE. If > write United 


Co.. 224 N. 10th St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
OLD MONEY WANTED 


2 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of Old or Odd 
Coins. Keep All old money, it may be very valuabl e. 
Send 10 cents for New Ilustrated Coin Value Book. 


{x6 , Cuarantesd Cash Prices. 25 years in business. 
arke a 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING ATTACHMENT 
Guaranteed. Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 50c 
ow sent C. O. D. Circulars \ eas esh Hem- 
itching Co. Sedali 


WRITERS aERVICE 


SONG WRITERS —Read “Song uirements of Talk- 
ing Pictures, Radio and Records’ an ae 
instructive beok Sent Free to aspiring writers 
words for songs. We compose, arrange music an 
Secure copyrights. Write today. P. Newcomer Asso- 
“ates, 1674 Broadway, New York. 


COMPOSERS— VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant oppor- 


tunity. Write at once. VanBuren, 2474 McClurg 
Bidg.. Chicago. 
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Pathfinder Se a copy on all Newsstands 





ODD SHORTS 


While Mrs. Jettie Adamson of Sullivan, 
Ky., and her two children, Mary Ilene and 
Clyde Winston, were walking through the 
Bells Mines cemetery, Mary Ilene, aged 4, 
climbed upon a tombstone. The stone 
overturned and caught the child, crush- 
ing her head. She was killed instantly. 


A girl clerk in the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce heard an ominous clock-like 
ticking in a smal] package sent by Joaquin 
Herhendez, of Alamos, Sonora. So, nat- 
urally, the package was opened with the 
greatest caution. A small tin box was 
revealed, and when the lid was carefully 
lifted—out jumped a bean! Herhendez 
makes a specialty of Mexican jumping 
beans. 


While motoring nonchalantly along 
from San Francisco to Stockton, Cal., 
lady passenger asked J. A. Fitzgerald, the 
driver, to kiss her. He complied. The car 
overturned and another passenger sued 
Fitzgerald for injuries sustained. The 
Sacramento court presented Fitzgerald 
with a bill for $11,840.80, payable to Mrs. 
July Williamson, 


A Denver man left a note in his room 
saying he was going to commit suicide 
and that his body would be found in a 
near-by vacant lot. The police rushed 
there and, sure enough, found his body. 
Suddenly the supposed dead man sat up 
and asked where he was. He had fainted 
when the revolver he held to his head 
clicked on an empty chamber 


Mrs. Alfred Infeld was sitting in her 
home when Mr. Infeld dropped a gun and 
a shell was discharged. The missiles 
struck Mrs. Infeld and a Caesarian opera- 
tion was performed immediately to save 
an expected child. Three pieces of shot 
later were removed from the infant. 


Young people at a birthday party in 
New York decided to play a “guillotine” 
game and Miss Alfshild Iverson, 21, was 
marked for the first “victim.” An ax was 
procured and the girl placed her head 
down ready for the “blow.” As Harold 
Finn, 21, the “executioner,” raised the ax 
and swung it mockingly the head of the 
ax flew off and struck the girl at the base 
of the skull, causing her death. 


——_———- 


A knocker never wins and a winner 


never knocks. 
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Ted—tThere’s a pretty girl for you. 
Ned—Nice 
anyway. 
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31 
In 30 Days RIDS 2348 of 


GAS PAINS 


INDIGESTION, ULCERS 
ACCEPT Full 15 Day Trial Offer 


Last month 2348 Calif. men and women reported 
Currier’s stomach Tablets RID them of old disorders 
of gas pains, stomach ulcers, indigestion, heartburn, 
biliousness, acidosis, gastritis, sleeplessness. Agnes 
Riley of Monrovia, Calif., writes: ‘‘My husband, in 
bed with stomach ulcers, was given up by doctors, 
After taking 3 Currier’s Tablets he began to improve. 
Now he is well and at work.’’ Currier’s Tablets— 
perfected in 1928 by R. G. Currier after 17 years’ 
research and testing—have proven so unfailing that 
Stomach Specialists recommend them unhesitatingly 
I don’t care how severe or hopeless your case. With 
simple diet, I GUARANTEE Currier’s Tablets to 
instantly benefit and to bring you desired relief to 
your own complete satisfaction in 15 days, or they are 
FREE to you. Write today for positive proof how 
Currier’s Tablets relieved 2348 sufferers and ACCEPT 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION MY SPECIAL 
FULL 15-DAY TRIAL OFFER. Currier’s Tablets. Inc. 
Dept. 405, 1460 North Vine St.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Diabetes 


Do you suffer from this 

disease? If so, send 

right now for Carr’s free 
booklet telling of Carr’s 
Diabetic Treatment, Users in 
every state in the Union have 
written us words of praise and 
thanksgiving. Every day 
counts. Send today. 


CARR'S DIABETIC 
REMEDY Co. 


Box 1964 PF Spokane, Wash. 


PATENTS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instruc ‘tions or write for Free book 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invention” 


form. No charge for information on how to proceed 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. Registered Patent Aitorney. 
69 R Security Savings & Conm'! Bank Bid., Wash., D 


JUST LOOK! 


These Magazine Prices Will Happily Surprise You 
Club No. 025 Club No. 036 
Country Home (2 years) | Mec all's $3. 35 
Woman's World $1. 35) | Collier’s Weekly 
037 


The Pathfinder — The Pathfinder 
Club No. _ Club No. 
"$2.40 pmercanetarsine $3.49 
oy Club No. 038 


Pictorial Review 
McCall's 

Woman's World 

McCall's $2.00 


The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder 
039 








Club No. 027 
Club No. 
Woman's Home Comp. 











Collier's Weekly 
The Pathfinder $2. 65 
Club No. 028 ~ 
Pictorial Revi American Magazin 
The Pathfinder’ $1.60) The Pathfinder “$3.90 
Club No. 030 Club No. 040 
American Magazine | Etude Music Mag. 
Collier’s Weekly ~~ 65 The Pathfinder * $2.35 
The Pathfinder _ Club No. O41 
Reader's Digest 
os The Pathfinder» — 
ThePathander, $2.40) cia 
e Pa nder . u o. 
Nature oth hy 
Club No. os The Pathfinder — $3. 65 
The Pathfinder $1.60| Club No. 044 
— — -——— -— Good Housekeeping $3 40 
Club No. 033 The Pathfinder __9-4U 
Country Home $1 15 Clab No. 046 
(2 years) ° Review of Reviews $3 40 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 5 
Club No. 035 Club No. 047 
bee thy Home Comp. | Sytrustes $2 75 
all’ rimary ans . 
The Pathfinder _ . The Pathfinder 
If you wish the Newsstand Edition printed on book 
paper and mailed in individual protective envelope, 
add $1.00 to the above club prices. Address: 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
eee ED ED DDD eee 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Yor which send me Club 


Inclosed find $§ 


including The Pathfinder 


years 


Magazines may be sent to different address. 




















Oswald, The Lucky Rabbit, and His Pals 








40 Prizes--$8275! Qualify for this Opportunity § ¢ 





66 OU know me. I am Oswald, The Lucky 

Rabbit, Universal Pictures’ famous car- 

toon character. Right now, I’m in a 
puzzle and it’s up to you to find my twin and 
me. We are the only two exactly alike in this 
whole picture. Our heads, eyes, ears, arms, 
hands, legs, feet and tails are the same, and 
we are in identical poses. I can promise you 
a jolly, good time trying to decide which two 
we are. Maybe you won’t find us at all—but 
if you do, you certainly will be lucky. Study 
the picture carefully and when you think 
you've found my twin and me, by all means 
hurry up and send our numbers to become 
eligible for this opportunity. We pay the win- 
ners in our friend-making-offer a total of 





$625.00 each or a Ford Tudor Sedan and 
$125.00 extra for being prompt. 


“Tl bet you’ve never heard of anything easier 
than winning a first prize in our popular con- 
test —12 equal first prizes are being given 
away at once, and if there are ties, we'll pay 
duplicate prizes. Winners will be selected ac- 
cording to their grades when the final decision 
is made. We do not accept answers from peo- 
ple outside of U. S. A. or in Chicago. Try your 
luck, now, in finding my twin and me. Send 
the numbers you think are ours by letter or y 
card to Mr. Clark at the address below. You'll 
hear at once if you are correct.” 


W. M. CLARK, Manager 


Room 105, 52 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, I!!. 
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